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Attorney General's 
Declaration that U.S.A. 
Has “Actual Socialism” 
Raises Questions 


HERE are some people who use 

the term “socialism” the same as 
they would “democracy” and are not 
afraid of it, while there are others 
io whom this word, made in France a 
century ago, has the effect of a red 
rag on a bull. 

Attorney-General Homer S. Cum- 
mings is one of the first class. Ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
American Bar Association (a legal, not 
a beer organization), this brainy cabi- 
net member said, right out: “Note the 
actual socialism already existing in 
our established order and the steady 
change from the competitive to the 
non-competitive ideal.” He went on 
further and said this: 

“Rugged individualism,’ so stimu- 
lating in pioneer days, or even in a 
period of economic adolescence, no 
longer seems to fit a highly relational 
society that constantly calls for great- 
er service and solidarity. The com- 
petitive ideal, so deeply ingrained in 
our law, no longer seems so valid as 
a free working law based on economic 
stability and social unity. 

“Surely it is not visionary, there- 
fore, to regard cooperation—voluntary 
or even induced—as the way of least 
resistance, if not the only way out; 
or as the one and probably only cure 
for ill-balanced production, for de- 
moralization in competitive industry, 
and for any threatened collapse of 
our social order.” 

It is an odd fact that the word 
“socialism,” since President Roosevelt 
was inaugurated, has been studiously 
avoided in all the official utterances 
and in all discussions and even criti- 
cisms of governmental policies. So it 
was surprising that so experienced 
and discreet a statesman as Attorney- 
General Cummings, speaking officially 
as the head law officer of the govern- 
ment, should have applied this gen- 
erally avoided term to the govern- 
ment of the United States. It is well 
known that many persons prominent 
in socialistic circles have cooperated 
in the work of the Recovery adminis- 
tration, but they have labored as eco- 
nomic experts and not as “socialists.” 

Some socialists are sorry that the 
Attorney-General raised the question; 
they even wonder if he might not have 





deliberately “spilled the beans.” Did 
he purposely use the term “socialism” 
in order to test out legal sentiment 
and public sentiment on the subject 
and note how the country would react 
to the suggestion? 

Or might he have been acting like 
the high priest in the ancient Jewish 
ritual when he chose a goat from the 
flock, confessed the sins of the people 
on the goat’s head, and then 1lét the 
animal go wild as a “scapeg 
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Mr. Bigbiz has to admit that we're on our 
way—although he may not know just 
where we're going. 


calculated to arrest the attention and 
command the respect of all serious 
people any time. He traced the de- 
velopment of popular government, 
from the first “town meeting” and he 
said that in our day “a Roosevelt and 
a radio have made a town meeting of 
America.” He argued that things can 
not stand still, even in politics, and 
that governments must keep up with 
progress unless they are to be wiped 
out. He went on: 

“For years our people have been 
upon a long, bitter trek, with its wast- 
age of life and treasure—a downward, 
disheartening, bewildered retreat to- 
ward lower levels of civilization and 
to the very verge of economic and 
financial disaster. What man of vision, 
or understanding, or human sympathy 
could have witnessed this prolonged 
retrogression without profound sor- 
row and acute apprehension?” 

He denied that any “dictatorship” 
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Paradox Persists— 
Farm Income Up 40% 
But Buying Power Lags 
Due to Price Boosts 


HE farming population of this 
country and the millions of others 
in communities which depend mainly 
on the farming industry may as well 
art practicing on how to catch will- 
GXhe-wisps. Anyway, it does seem 
just as the prices of farm prod- 
bégin to yield the farming indus- 
something like a fair share of 
rn for what is put into them, the 
ices of everything which the farm- 
ers would like to buy not only rise 
equally high BUT ROOST INEVIT- 
ABLY STILL HIGHER! 

Individual farmers and all those 
who take a real interest in the wel- 
fare of the farming industry know 
from their own observation that the 
prices of the things the farmers buy 
have been keeping just a couple of 
jumps ahead of the farmer’s ability 
to buy. This popular knowledge is 
now confirmed by government figures. 

The general index of farm prices 
Sept. 1 stood at 72 per cent of the 
pre-war basis. This is a lot better 
than a year ago, when the figure was 
59. But we find that while the things 
which the farmers produce have now 
reached a level of 72, or 18 per cent 
BELOW the pre-war basis, the things 
which they have to buy have jumped 
to 12 per cent ABOVE that basis! 

This makes it plain why the farmers 
and the farming communities cannot 
respond to the appeal to “buy” in the 
way they would if they had more 
money. Why, right while the farmers 
who produce the milk are getting less 
for their milk, the figures show that 
THE CONSUMERS ARE PAYING 
MORE! The average wholesale price 
for milk in pre-war times was $1.79 
per hundredweight while the present 
price is only $1.39. Meantime the 
average retail price has jumped from 
6.8 cents a quart in pre-war times to 
8.8 cents now. 

Potatoes and wool are about the 
only two products for which the 
farmers are getting more today than 
they were in the pre-war days. Po- 
tatoes are very high this season owing 
to the very poor crop, and not to 
any recognition of the principle that 
the grower should get more, as the 
Pathfinder has so long contended. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


THE 10 MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


If someone would ask you to name 
right off the 10 major industries in this 
country, could you do it? When Pres- 
ident Roosevelt signed that now well- 
known National Recovery Act back in 
June he said he hoped the 10 major 
industries would be the first to sign 
up. Of course, if we take individual 
or separate industries the 10 greatest 
would vary from time to time. But 
taken as groups of allied industries, 
the 10 biggest according to the latest 
census figures are as follows: Textiles, 
Railroads, Public Utilities, Construc- 
tion, Mining, Machinery, Food, Iron 
and Steel, Lumber and Forest Prod- 
ucts, and Land, Water and Air Trans- 
portation Equipment. 

—___-- oe —————————————_—— 


PER CAPITA MURDERS 


All over this broad land of ours and 
even in many European countries 
Chicago is pictured and publicized as 
the haunt of murderers and gangsters. 
And popular belief no doubt ranks 
New York second to Chicago when it 
comes to such crimes. But according 
to a survey made by Frederick Rex, 
librarian of the city of Chicago, this 
is all wrong. He found that Jackson- 
ville, Fla., led all the cities in this 
country in 1932 in murders per capita, 
while in 1931 Birmingham, Ala., took 
that “honor.” 

In 1931 Chicago was 25th on the 
list of murderous cities. Last year it 
was in 26th place, so the Windy City 
must be doing better. New York ranks 
about 33rd or 34th. Rex’s survey cov- 
ered 95 cities having a population of 
more than 100,000. His statistics are 
based on official police records as re- 
ported to the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice. 

Last year Jacksonville had 61 mur- 
ders, or 43.88 for each 100,000 popula- 
tion. That city ranked second in 
1931. In 1932 Fall River, Mass., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Lowell, Mass., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Reading, Pa., South Bend, 
Ind., and Utica, N. Y., reported no 
murders. But Atlanta, Ga., ranked 
next to Jacksonville with 43.10 per 
100,000 population. Memphis, Tenn., 
came third with 39.92; Birmingham 
fourth with 30.32; Tampa, Fla., fifth, 
with 23.14; Dallas sixth with 19.85; 
Camden, N. J., seventh, with 17.64; 
Washington eighth with 15.82; Kansas 
City ninth with 14.66 and New Orleans 
10th with 12.65. Chicago had only 
9.31 per 100,000 population while New 
York had 6.62. 
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SLEEPING EPIDEMIC UNABATED 


Encephalitis, or to use a more fa- 
miliar name, sleeping sickness, con- 
tinues unabated in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory where its outbreak is the worst, 
and the death total has gone above the 
half-hundred mark already. In ad- 
dition cases still continue to be report- 
ed in every day from other parts of 
the country and the experts cannot 
do much about it as the germ that 





causes it has not yet been found. It 
is distinct from that disease caused by 
the bite of the African tsetse fly be- 
cause the disease so caused produces 
a germ that is visible. 

Public Health Service specialists, 
including Surgeon General Cummings, 
have gone to St. Louis to study the 
malady at close range. Soon after 
his return to Washington he sent to 
the Treasury Department asking that 
$25,000 of the epidemic emergency 
fund be released to be used in the 
battle to check a further spread. The 
department broke all records by fill- 
ing the request within two minutes 
after it was received. 

New York, which had 57 cases in 
1932 with 41 deaths reports that so 
far this year only 44 cases have been 
recorded with a total of 27 fatalities. 
However in other parts of the coun- 
try cases are being reported and other 
states have been added to the list in- 
cluding Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi and a few 
others. It is believed that the epi- 
demic is localized around St. Louis as 
reports from these other states give 
just about the usual summer fatalities 
from this disease. 

Medical experts are greatly hearten- 
ed by the discovery by Dr. Margaret 
Smith of Washington that the malady 
is caused by a filterable virus. This 
discovery does not isolate the cause 
but is a great step forward in com- 
bating the disease. 

or 


OIL INDUSTRY BOARD 


In order that his administration and 
recovery plans would not be done by 
(not in) oil President Roosevelt has 
selected 15 men—three to represent 
the NRA and 12 oil men representing 
the industry—to serve as members of 
the Planning and Coordination com- 
mittee under Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, who had 
previously been 
named by the 
President as oil ad- 
ministrator or as 
some people will 
put it “dictator.” 
Incidentally _ this 
is Mr. Ickes’s third 
big job. Besides 
being secretary of 
the Interior he is 
public works ad- 
ministrator with 
$3,300,000,000 to 
spend, and now he has to find ways to 
bring back $1 oil and keep peace in 
the oil fields. The board’s job under 
Ickes is to act as an advisory commit- 
tee, and it will be largely responsible 
for ironing out the many differences 
of opinion within the industry. 

Those named on the board to rep- 
resent the NRA are James A. Moffett, 
Donald R. Richberg, and N. L. Bene- 
dum. The 12 selected from the indus- 
try include Axtel J. Byles, Wirt Frank- 
lin, R. T. Zook, Howard Bennette, W. 
T. Holliday, E. B. Reeser, K. R. Kings- 
bury, B. L. Majewski, Henry M. Dawes, 
C. P. Roeser, Amos L, Beaty and C, E. 
Arnot. 

Immediately 
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ment they were called to Washingt,), 
for their first meeting to review exj<;. 
ing disputes and consider ways 4n( 
means of smoothing out the chaotj, 
conditions that have confronted 
industry for the past ten years. 

Daily production of crude oil » 
curtailed approximately 10 per ; 
and each oil producing state has be 
given its allotment for daily prod 
tion. Texas, of course, was given {h; 
largest—975,000 barrels per day and 
Arkansas, the smallest, 29,000 barre| 
daily, effective Sept. 8. The President 
has the authority—by act of Congres: 
to enforce these allocations. Thi 
could not have been done under stat; 
regulation or regional agreements. 

A price fixing provision in the cod 
for the oil industry, gives the Presi- 
dent power to establish a base pric: 
for either the crude oil or gasolin 
if necessary. A base price of $1 for 
crude oil is assured without the pub- 
lic being gouged for gasoline and 
prices are not expected to rise over 
two cents on the gallon. 

The base price of gasoline has been 
around four cents per gallon since 
1929 and under the new conditions it 
should not be over six or six and one- 
half cents. 

<-> 


SCHOOLS NEED REVENUE 

Despite economic conditions nearly 
all schools, the little frame building 
in the rural districts as well as the 
handsomer halls of learning in the big 
towns (except perhaps in a few coun- 
ties where they were closed last year) 
have carried on under the most ad- 
verse circumstances by means of rigid 
economy, including the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries ranging from 10 to 
50 per cent. Now at the beginning of 
the present school year they are start- 
ing up again, but unless added revenue 
comes in from some source many 
schools all over the country will have 
to curtail their terms. 

But where is this added revenue 
coming from? A nation-wide survey 
recently completed by the United 
Press revealed that many states and 
schools are turning hopefully toward 
repeal and the existing beer law t 
pull them out of their predicament 
Schools in two states are already re- 
ceiving most of the revenue received 
from beer. The Arkansas beer Jaw 
provides that 70 per cent of the rev: 
nue received from this source sha ! 
go to a common school fund. Okla 
homa is maintaining her schools thi: 
year in the same way. 

It is frankly admitted in Louisiana 
that schools in that state cannot ru! 
more than seven months unless addi 
tional money is supplied before th 
end of the term and taxes on beer and 
liquor—if prohibition is repealed—ar 
the only sources in sight at present. 

Some of the western states ar 
opening early in order to be able t 








close during severe winter weather to 
In the earthquake area in 
California the situation is still more 
acute because of the destruction ©! 


save fuel. 


buildings. Tents will be used in dis 
tricts where schools have not bee! 
rebuilt. Chicago has dismissed 1,20! 
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teachers and eliminated all junior 
high schools. Small cities and rural 
districts are the hardest hit. 

Dallas is going ahead on full steam. 
Regular terms are expected in Wash- 


ington, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Oklahoma City, Atlanta, San Fran- 


cisco and several other large cities. 
————_—_ +o 


GERARD LISTS ONE RULER NOW 


It was just three years ago that 
James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany, returned to this country 
and more or less surprised some indi- 
viduals by naming this nation’s rulers 





President Roosevelt eclipses 64 rulers Ge- 
rard named in 1930 


—a list of 64 big money men and 
labor leaders headed by John D. 
‘ockefeller, jr., and Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. Strangely enough the list did not 
include the name of former President 
Hoover, nor that of Franklin D. Roose- 
vell, governor of New York at the 
time. But upon returning from 
Europe recently the former Ambas- 
sador announced that his old list of 
American Rulers had been eclipsed by 
one great ruler. He declared that not 
one of the men named rightfully re- 
mains on his list of “rulers” and that 
he had long ago wiped the slate clean 
and written in the single name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
—  ———— 


A WORLD POLICE FORCE 


Police associations meeting in Chi- 
cago discussed and planned an Inter- 
national World Police to aid in the 
capture of criminals who flee from one 
country to another to escape the law. 

The new international organization 
to be formed by American, Canadian, 
and European police officials is ex- 
pected to “expedite police information 
pertaining to international crime and 
international criminals.” James S. 
Bolan, Police Commissioner of New 
York, who was elected first president, 
Stated, “lack of efficient exchange of 
information concerning criminals 
handicapped police of the world all 
through the year.” 

lhe world police will have no power 
'o change international extradition 


laws, but the force will be able to ex- 
change information about these laws 
and thus aid international prosecutors 
in their work. One of the aims of the 
organization is the exchanging of pris- 
oners. Two headquarters have been 
decided on, one at Washington, and 
the other either at Geneva or Vienna. 

The threat of the international 
criminal has increased greatly since 
the World war with the crooks, driven 
out of their own countries, seeking 
the capitals of Mexico, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Canada, and the larger cities of the 
United States. As far back as 1871 
the need for international police serv- 
ice was recognized and a group of 
police chiefs who met in St. Louis in 
that year formed a union to standard- 
ize police service and exchange infor- 
mation about fugitives from justice. 
Use of the Bertillon system of meas- 
urements and, later, fingerprinting sim- 
plified the descriptive circulars sent 
about in this country and abroad. 

In Washington the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification was established 
with offices in the Department of Jus- 
tice. For the work of this bureau an 
annual appropriation is made by Con- 
gress, but it has no official status and 
therefore the states which are sup- 
posed to send reports, fingerprints, 
photographs, etc., cannot be compelled 
to do so by law. By voluntary con- 
tributions the bureau now has about 
3,500,000 fingerprints with nearly 2,000 
added daily. It is largely because of 
this bureau that Washington was se- 
lected as one of the two headquarters 
for this new organization. 

Unlike most European countries the 
United States has no national police 
on account of the jealous guarding of 
police powers by the states, but the 
Secret Service which apprehends 
counterfeiters, the postal inspectors 
who make arrests in mail frauds, etc., 
are essentially police detectives. In 
England officers are appointed locally, 
but are subject to inspection by the 
central government. Even so, Scot- 
land Yard when it operates outside 
London proper proceeds with extreme 
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3 
tact not wanting to tread on the toes 
of some local constable in charge of 
the district. 

One of the best police departments 
in the country—one which is especial- 
ly helpful and courteous to police 
forces in this country and abroad—is 
that of New York City. It has on file 
over a million fingerprints, hundreds 
of thousands of photographs and rec- 
ords of arrests and convictions. All 
these are available to the sheriff in 
Lost Valley, Cal., or Scotland Yard. 

Many suggestions have been made 
in recent months as to how to curb 
kidnaping, racketeering and the many 
other crimes in this country. One of 
the latest plans calls for an anti-crime 
army. This plan was given to the 
American Bar Association meeting at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., by the man in 
charge of the government’s war on 
rackets and kidnaping, Assistant At- 
torney General Pat Malloy. He would 
unite the nation’s police forces into 
a huge anti-crime army backed by the 
National Guard and regular army. 

> ——___. 

GOLD HOARDERS’ FILING DATE 

An August 28 President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order requiring 
all holders of gold that has not been 
licensed for export or other purposes 
to report hoards over $100 to the col- 
lectors of internal revenue. The 
executive order called for such returns 
within 15 days, but the time was ex- 
tended by the Treasury Department 
to September 18 because of the delay 
in getting out the necessary forms. 
Such forms may be obtained from the 
Treasury Department, Federal Re- 
serve Banks, or any collector of in- 
ternal revenue. 
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FOREIGN 


DENMARK 


Col. and Mrs. Charles Lindbergh 
paid a visit to King Christian and 
Queen Alexandrina at the Amalien- 
borg Palace and during the same day 
took a ferry to Sweden to have lunch- 
eon with the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess in their summer home at 
Sofiero. A second visit was paid to 
the birthplace of the Colonel’s ances- 
tors when the flyer and his wife flew 
to Stockholm at the special invitation 
of Crown Prince Gustav Adolf. They 
will remain in the Swedish capital a 
week to study winter and night flying. 


GREECE 


Greek counsel for Samuel Insull, in- 
dicted utilities magnate, indicated it 
would be a long time before the ex- 
tradition case is tried, since it is neces- 
sary to obtain all evidence from 
America. 





CANAL ZONE 


Corporal Ralph Osman of the United 
States Army was found guilty by a 
court martial at Fort Sherman of 
violating the espionage act and sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment and 
a $10,000 fine, which, if unpaid entails 
an additional 18 years imprisonment. 
He is also dishonorably discharged 
from the army and forfeits all pay 
and allowances. The corporal was 
reputed to have sent secret military 
documents to a New York Communist. 


ITALY 
The Italo-Soviet treaty of “friend- 
ship, non-aggression and neutrality” 
was signed in Rome by Premier Mus- 
solini and V. P. Potemkin, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Rome. 


AUSTRIA 


Following the jail delivery of an 
Austrian Nazi by two Germans dis- 
guised as Austrian troopers, permis- 
sion was granted to Austria to in- 
crease her army by 8,000 men for use 
against “terrorist elements” within the 
country and on the German border. 
Under the St. Germain treaty Austria 
is permitted to have an army of 30,000, 
but she has never recruited to full 
strength. Under the present arrange- 
ment the increase will be made 
through voluntary enlistment for a 
period of one year. 


GERMANY 


The greatest rally of the Nazi party 
ever staged ended in Nuremberg 
where for four hours 140,000 troops 
passed in review before Hitler. The 
parade and speech of the Nazi chief 
were the concluding ceremonies of a 
five-day Nazi congress at which all 
organizations of the party were repre- 
sented from the Storm Troopers to the 
youth groups. Foreign diplomats at- 
tended the opening of the rally and 
one of the features on this day was 
the greetings sent by Premier Mussoli- 
ni, At this Congress leaders of Nazi 
crganizations received orders for pro- 


cedure during the winter and learned 
at first hand the views of their chiefs. 

Samuel B. Bossard of Media, Penn- 
sylvania, has asked the American Con- 
sulate in Berlin to protest to the Ger- 
man authorities for a beating admin- 
istered by Nazi troops when he failed 
to salute as a Hitlerite parade swept 
by. Two days later the son of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, former editor of a New 
York paper, was beaten by Storm 
Troopers in Berlin in the presence of 
his family. Protest was lodged by 
Consul General Messersmith with the 
German authorities. After the attack 
on Dr. Daniel Mulvihill, of New York, 
the Reich officials had promised to 
curb the assaults on Americans. 


CHINA 

American and Japanese warships 
steamed to Foochow, Fukien Province, 
to protect the lives of American and 
Japanese citizens who were endanger- 
ed by the incursions of Chinese Reds 
into this section. The seven Amer- 
ican Passionist missionaries who were 
not heard from for two months were 
found to be safe in Yuanchow after 
the town had been recaptured from 
the rebels by government troops. 

Three American aviators breaking 
a trail for a projected Shanghai-Ma- 
nila airmail and passenger service ar- 
rived in Hongkong from the Philip- 
pines. One of the pilots, H. M. Bixby, 
had just completed the first flight from 
Shanghai to Manila. 


POLAND 


Ambassador John Cudahy, the new 
United States envoy to Poland, arrived 
at Gdynia on the liner Kosciuszko, the 
first foreign envoy to euter the coun- 
try through a Polish port on board a 
Polish ship. 

Marshal Joseph Pilsudski has been 
invited by Joseph Stalin to visit Mos- 
cow for the Red Army celebrations in 
November. A gift accompanied the 
invitation. The bitterest hatred pre- 
yailed between the two countries 


prior to the rise to power of Hitler, 
Russia pointing her gibes particular- 
ly at Pilsudski, and Poland doing all 
in her power to discredit the Soviet 
regime. 


With their common fear of 





Marshal Pilsudski, of Poland, invited to 


see Russia’s army in demonstrations. 
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Germany a treaty of non-agression w, 
signed in London and this togeth, 
with the Soviet-Polish courtesi, 
expected to lead to a military 
between the two former enemi¢ 


CUBA 

A hurricane sweeping across ( 
left in its wake 70 dead, 500 inj, 
and a property loss running into 
millions. 

Cuba’s revolutionary governn 
less than a month old, fell in a se 
revolt—another coupd’etat. Acon 
sion of five | 
selected by lead 
ers of § soldi 
sailorsand nat 
al police, was se 
up to govern th 
island republi 
after Provisions 
President Car! 
Manuel de Ces) 
des, who succeed 
ed Gen. Gerard 
Machado = = Augu 
12, and his entir: 
cabinet resigned. 
The government is 
now in the hands 
of the extreme 
Radical Socialists. 
The five-man junta, 
headed by Sersgio 
Carbo, who has been known as a 
Communist leader, promised a consti- 
tutional assembly and a regime witb- 
out radicalism. Four American wa: 
ships arrived in Cuban waters to pr: 
tect American life and property on 
the island if there was trouble grow 
ing out of the enlisted men’s rev 
American Ambassador Sumner Welles 
yas ordered to not take sides with 
any faction. 

Charges against the former pres 
dent have been filed and Machado’s 
return to Cuba to stand trial has been 
ordered. Failing his voluntary \ 
turn, extradition will be sought to 
bring him from Canada. Meanwhile 
Machado arrived in Montreal from the 
Bahamas, 


de Cespedes 


Loses Power 


FRANCE 


European statesmen meeting in 
Paris decided Belgium must increas« 
her fortifications on the eastern front 
and other nations threatened by th« 
Nazi menace would have to strengthe! 
their armaments. 

Beginning October 1, France wi!! 
apportion her import quotas accord 
ing to the treatment she receives fron 
other nations. The United States wi!! 
receive the benefit of an exception t 
this policy. 

All of France’s five air lines hav: 
been merged, the government an- 
nounced, into one great combine to b« 
called “Air France.” The new con 
cern will have a capital of about %5.- 
600,000 and will maintain air servic: 
to all the capitals of Europe as well as 
to all the most distant of French col: 
nies and to South America. 

Henri Cochet noted French tennis 
player and Davis Cup ace, has turned 
professional and will be pitted agains! 
William T. Tilden, II, in the opening 
of his new professional career. 
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Germany’s Isolation 


ln World Affairs 


In vain has the foreign office in Ger- 
many attempted to point out to the 
rulers of the Reich the distressing 
condition of Germany’s foreign rela- 
tions. One unfortunate incident upon 
another has led to what amounts to 
virtual isolation of the country. If 
Germany were self-sufficient and did 
not need the good-will of other na- 
tions to better her position, the blun- 
ders made in the last few months 
would not matter. As it happens the 
Reich plans to make a bid for arms 
equality in the fall. 

To bring this about under the best 
conditions of conciliation would be a 
difficult feat, but what has Germany 
done to make the task harder for 
herself? 

There was the London incident, Dur- 
ing the economic conference in an un- 
called for moment Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg arose and in a speech to the dele- 
gates of some 66 nations demanded 
ihat Germany’s colonies be restored 
io her. Since the majority of those 
66 countries had been united against 
the Reich in the World war and had 
participated in the peace conference 
which was calculated to prevent a 
repetition of hostilities in that corner 
of Europe, it was something in the 
manner of the red flag and the bull 
for Dr. Hugenberg to mention what 
he did. The sensation he made was 
immense. It led to the recall of the 
worthy doctor and a repudiation of 
his statement by the German govern- 
ment. But the damage was done. 
What was a bee in one German bon- 
net was very likely to be a similar 
bee in others, thought the Europeans, 
and they kept a wary watch on 
France’s eastern neighbor. 

When the news of an air raid over 
Berlin in which anti-Nazi pamphlets 
were tossed over the city by foreign 
planes was broadcast, the world re- 
ceived the reports with some un- 
easiness. But when _ investigation 
showed that no one could be found 
who had seen the raiders or had held 
in his hand one of the _ seditious 
pamphlets, it was realized the whole 
thing was a ruse to make more plaus- 
ible Germany’s petition for arms equal- 
ity which the Treaty of Versailles had 
denied them. Again there was no 
actual harm done, but a very sure in- 
dication of what the Germans were 
thinking. It kept France on her toes 
watching for further tricks. The plot, 
while such a palpable fake to for- 
eigners as scarcely worth noticing, 
was taken at its face value by the 
German people. It was calculated to 
aid the government campaign for in- 
lerest in aviation and point out to the 
populace the helpless condition of 
Germany in time of an air raid. 

Since the inception of the Hitler 
regime at no time has the government 
been so aggressive as in its utter de- 
termination to Nazify Austria. In this 
Austro-German crisis lies the perfect 
example of the blundering German 
foreign policy. The reason for bring- 


ing Austria under the Hitler umbrella 
was perfectly clear. It would give 
Germany added territory and added 
strength—with the two together Ger- 
many, which would, of course, be 
dominant, would be in a position to 
demand her rights with some strength 
behind her at a League of Nations 
meeting. It was not enough that Aus- 
tria did not want to be Nazified. Hit- 
ler and his minions continued in their 
dogged way to bring about their de- 
sire with every known means at hand. 

When the threat of anschluss (union 
between the two) became real, Europe 
was properly alarmed and representa- 
tions to Germany protesting against 
the violation of Austrian independence 
were made by England, France, and 
Italy. The former two were told in 
polite terms to mind their own busi- 
ness. Mussolini was told the inci- 
dents would cease. But they kept 





Chancellor Adolf Hitler 


right on—just as many raids were 
made over the Austrian border as be- 
fore, the propaganda speeches from 
a Munich broadcasting station con- 
tinued with unabated fervor. 

All of this drove Austria into Italy’s 
lap. France pledged herself prepared 
to defend with arms Austria’s inde- 
pendence. England and France join- 
ed to bring Germany to terms by 
economic means—attacks on her trade. 
Further than this the Hitler aggres- 
sion gave rise to a new-found spirit 
of friendship between France and 
Italy; Russia became on amiable 
terms with the Little Entente, and in 
their common anxiety Hungary and 
the Little Entente forgot their dif- 
ferences. For bringing about such a 
pleasant state of affairs among. the 
squabbling nations of Europe the 
Chancellor of the Reich should re- 
ceive a palm—perhaps he’ll receive 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

A typical sample of the German 
“Don’t care” attitude was the speech 
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of Hitler in which almost looking 
across the border into French terri- 
tory he declared the Reich would 
never “abandon the Saar, nor the Saar 
abandon the Reich.” Raids into Hol- 
land, Switzerland, France, and Czech- 
oslovakia have not added to any feel- 
ing of security for those border states. 
The schools of Jutland which is under 
Danish rule have been taken over by 
the Nazis and parents who do not 
send their children to them are boy- 
cotted by the government. Yielding 
to pressure the Hitlerites removed the 
ban on foreign shipping by which 
passengers were not permitted to pay 
above a certain amount for their pas- 
sage on a foreign ship and were thus 
forced to use a German one. No 
amount of pressure or protests, how- 
ever, has relaxed the relentless cru- 
sade against the Jews in Germany. 
By her bulldog attitude and her 
blind rushing toward the fulfillment 
of an idea without regard for the con- 
sequences Germany has put herself in 
a precarious position. She has all of 
Europe sitting at her doorstep, she is 
alone as she has never been before, 
She has inspired profound mistrust. 
Germany, which is essentially an in- 
dustrial nation and dependent on for- 
eign trade, calls loudly Deutschland 
Uber Alles and Hitler and the Nazi 
party above that. In her blind haste 
to convert everything and everybody 
to the religion of Nazidom as the one 
and only true faith, Germany has in- 
definitely delayed her own recovery 
and made a thorny seat for herself in 
the sewing circle of nations. 
<< —_ 
UNEMPLOYED MORALE 


A study conducted by the Engineer- 
ing Foundation and Personal Research 
Foundation shows that the morale of 
men in their 30s has been hardest hit 
among the unemployed. Seventy-five 
per cent of unemployed men were 
found to have poorer morale than em- 
ployed men. 
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DEAD DOCTOR HEALS STOMACH 
AILMENTS 








A strange, weird story is told of the 
kindly healing hand of a well-known spe- 
cialist reaching from the grave to help 
people ward off stomach trouble. This 
specialist years ago created a _ prescrip- 
tion for victims of stomach ulcers, gas- 
tritis, acid stomach, gas pains, heartburn, 
indigestion and other symptoms caused 
by excess acid and incorrect diet. One 
patient after another reported marvelous 
results, restored weight and appetite, 
sound sleep, and freedom from distress. 
Then the good doctor died. But, like Lin- 
coln, unhonored in life, his great work 
brought him fame after death, as one user 
told another of his wonderful prescrip- 
tion. Under the name of Udga Treat- 
ment this doctor’s prescription has been 
given to the stomach sufferers of the 
world. More than 200,000 have found last- 
ing relief through its use and over 54,000 
have written unsolicited testimonials to 
the distributors, who are sending an in- 
teresting, free book containing valuable 
information on stomach ailments. You 
will find full particulars about this safe, 
harmless, home treatment on page 23 of 
this issue of Pathfinder, under the head- 
ing “Stomach Sufferers Amazed.”—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt returns to the 
White House after a short stay at 
Hyde Park and an ocean cruise aboard 
the Vincent Astor yacht, Nourmahal. 

Adolf A. Berle, adviser to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
is appointed financial adviser to the 
American embassy in Cuba to aid 
economic reconstruction there. 

Sergeant A. J. Bargagni, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fire department is 
re-elected president of the National 
Firemen’s Association. 

Senator William E. Borah returns to 
Washington after resting in Maine 
since recuperating from a recent seri- 
ous operation. 

Federal and District officials join 
forces in a fight against increased 
bread prices. 

President Roosevelt confers with 
Gov. Robert H. Gore, of Puerto Rico. 


GOVERNMENT 


Postmaster General Farley announc- 
es that payless furloughs of Post Of- 
fice Department employees will be 
suspended Sept. 30; that all postal 
employees’ jobs are safe and that re- 
duced pay will be restored when busi- 
ness increases. 

As a result of the economy act the 
federal government ends the second 
month of the current fiscal year with 
a deficit of less than $230,000,000 as 
compared with more than $660,000,000 
for the same period last year. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson signs 
contracts for the last 17 of the 37 ships 
to be constructed with the $238,000,- 
000 allocated from the Public Works 
Funds, and rescinds five-day week 
for civilian employees in Navy Yards. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, public 
works administrator, rules that public 
works contractors may employ their 
labor “in the customary way.” 


COURTS 
Ruling picketing to be a nuisance 
Supreme Court Justice Selah Strong, 
of Brooklyn, enjoins members of a 
bakery and confectionery union from 
picketing the shops of a bakery. 


CRIME 


Harvey Bailey, rated by federal au- 
thorities as the most dangerous crimi- 
nal in the land, escapes from jail at 
Dallas, Tex., where he was being held 
on charges of kidnaping, etc., but his 
freedom is short lived. He was re- 
captured several hours later when his 
commandeered car crashed into a tree. 

Criminal laws section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, in annual con- 
vention at Grand Rapids, denies that 
the present crime situation in this 
country is the worst in history. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland calls on 
American Legion to aid in wiping out 
racketeering and kidnaping. 

For the crimes they committed or 





participated in, five women, four of 
them convicted of murder, are sen- 
tenced to varying terms in the Wom- 
en’s Reformatory at Dwight, Ill. One, 
Mrs. Eleanor Jarman, Chicago’s 
“blonde tigress,” gets 199 years. 


SPORTS 


George M. Lott, of Chicago, and 
Lester Stoefen, of Los Angeles, win 
men’s national doubles tennis cham- 
pionship by defeating Frank Shields, 
of New York, and Frankie Parker, of 
Milwaukee, at Longwood, Mass. 

Gar Wood, champion § speedboat 
racer, retains the traditional Harms- 
worth trophy by 
defeating the Eng- 
lish challenger, 
Hubert _  Scott- 
Paine, at Algonac, 
Mich. It was 
Wood’s eighth 
win. His giant 
Miss America X 
far out-classed the 
challenger’s Brit- 
ain III. 

Virginia Van 
Wie, of Chicago, 
keeps woman’s na- 
tional golf champ- 
ionship by defeating Helen Hicks, of 
Long Island, at the Exmoor Club in 
Highland Park, Ill. 

President Roosevelt’s new gift 
horse, “New Deal” wins first prize in 
the saddle class at the Dutchess Coun- 
ty Fair at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Clark Griffith, whose Washington 
Senators seem to be headed for the 
1933 world series show, announces 
that he and “the commission” have 
decided that prices of seats will range 
as follows: $1.10 for some extra wood- 
en stands deep in center field, $3.30 
for the concrete stands in left center, 
$4.40 for ordinary $1 seats in the 
grandstands, $5.50 for all regular $1.50 
seats and $6.60 for box seats when the 
tickets go on sale. 


FARMING 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion estimates that this year’s cotton 
production program has added $246,- 
000,000 to the prospective income of 
the growers. 

As a result of the administration 
farm plans now pending or in force 
the distribution of between $400,000,- 
000 and $500,000,000 in cash benefits 
to farmers is expected to be accom- 
plished by the end of the year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
warns dairymen that unless they rec- 
ognize their production problem they 
cannot expect a continuous flow of 
agreements and licenses from Wash- 
ington, 


A 


Gar Wood 


TAXES 


For the first time in more than three 
years Uncle Sam’s revenue receipts in 
August totaled more than his ordinary 
expenditures. Receipts amounted to 
$187,788,000 as against expenditures 
totaling $171,066,000. 

Even in this lean year of tax re- 
turns Maryland sets a record in re- 
ducing taxes. The tax rate in all 23 
of her counties has been reduced as 


The Pathfinde,; 


much as 25 cents in'some and up to 
65 cents in others. 


AVIATION 


James R. Wedell, Patterson, [. 
racing pilot, establishes new unoffic),) 
speed record for land planes by d: 
ing his ship over the three-kilomete; 
straight-away course at Curtiss 
Wright-Reynold Airport, Glenvi 
Ill., at 305.33 miles an hour to win th, 
Frank Phillips trophy. Miss Florence 
Klingensmith, 26, only woman in thy 
race, is killed when her plane co)- 
lapses. 

Gen. Francesco de Pinedo, forn 
chief of staff of the Royal Italian 
force (he was succeeded by ( 
Italo Balbo), who held long dista: 
flying records and had twice flo 
across the South Atlantic, is killed 
when his heavily loaded ship crashes 
in take-off at Floyd Bennett Fie|: 
N. Y., on proposed flight to Bagd 
Iraq. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Fouloi 
chief of the Army Air Corps, decla: 
that life, property and the interests 
of national defense will be threatened 
by the economy program which cu: 
tails the Department of Commerce's 
airway aids. To which Rex Martin, 
director of the department’s aero- 
nautics branch, replies: “You may 
say for me that the airways will con- 
tinue to operate in entire safety, but 
they will operate on an economical 
basis.” 


PEOPLE 


After a long silence Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler announces another of 
his proposals for four changes in the 
American federal form of government 
which could and should “readily and 
quickly strengthen and improve it.” 

George H. Earle, of Philadelphia, is 
appointed American Minister to Aus- 
tria. 

In a speech at the dedication cere- 
monies of the $3,000,000 community 
center at Hershey, Pa., Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, appeals to the na- 
tion to change from its forefathers’ 
spirit of “rugged individualism” to 
one of “genuine concern for your 
neighbor.” 

Rep. James M. Beck, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, says the “New Dea!” 
legislation passed by Congress has ac- 





Rep. James M. Beck of Pennsylvania 
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celerated the “slow demolition” of 
the Constitution, and predicts that an- 
other 50 years may see the ruin of the 
whole thing. 

Crusading against high gasoline 
prices has made a proficient hitch- 
hiker out of Gov. Clarence D. Martin, 
of Washington. The Governor says: 
“IT ean’t afford to drive my car; that’s 
why I hitch-hike.” 

Gov. Pinchot praises Pennsylvania 
bituminous coal miners for their good 
sense in settlement of the Fayette 
county coal strife and credits them 
with thus saving the national recov- 
ery program. 

Col. Franklin S. Hutchinson, chief 
of investigation for the Senate sub- 
committee on 
racketeering, in a 
formal statement, 
charges United 
States Attorney 
George Z. Medalie 
of making politi- 
cal use of the com- 
mittee’s recent 
open hearing on 
rackets. Where- 
upon Attorney 
Medalie denies 
that politics in- 
spired his charges 
that a link exist- 
ed between racke- 
teers and _ politi- 
cians in New York as well as through- 
out the country. 

Upon his arrival in this country 
Henricus Nijgh, general director and 
principal owner of the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam Courant, a leading Holland 
newspaper, declares Roosevelt, Hitler 
and Mussolini are the three men in 
the world attempting revolutionary 
changes in government and none 
knows which will be right. 

Former Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, now 75, who was defeat- 
ed for re-election two years ago by 
Senator Long, leaves Washington with 
the announced intention of aligning 
himself actively with the forces op- 
posed to Long’s rule. 

Former Gov. Alfred E, Smith, of 
New York, accepts chairmanship of 
the board of the Federal Broadcasting 
Corp., a new concern which has 
leased station WMCA in New York and 
may start a new broadcasting chain. 

tep. Ernest Lundeen, Farmer-Labor 
member from Minnesota, predicts that 
the national economy act will be re- 
pealed by next session of Congress 
because of injustices to veterans. 


BANKING 


American Bankers Association holds 
annual convention at Chicago to for- 
mulate a new banking code and to 
develop effective criticism of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 guaranteeing bank de- 
posits with proposals for amendments 
to it. The association’s president, 
Frank H. Sisson, says sound and suf- 
ficient banking is necessary if the re- 
covery program is to succeed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appeals to the bankers 
to loosen credits to aid industry. 

A recent Federal Reserve Board 
survey of national bank deposits shows 
that 96 per cent of accounts in na- 
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tional banks will be under the deposit 
guarantee provision of the Glass- 
Steagall bank law which goes into 
effect on January 1. 


EDUCATION 


Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins announces that needy, unemploy- 
ed teachers will be given opportunity 
to work for their unemployment relief 
at their regular occupations. He has 
authorized state relief administrators 
to pay work-relief wages to teachers 
who will be assigned to regular school 
officials to teach in rural schools that 
have been closed or drastically cur- 
tailed. Some of the teachers may also 
be assigned to teach in cities. 

Belmont Farley, of the National 
Education Association, says “there is 
a very serious question as to whether 
our free education system can con- 
tinue. The schools have something 
more to fight than the economic crisis. 
Opponents of free education have be- 
come so vocal in their demands that 
parents pay at least for high school 
education that the people of the coun- 
iry may be compelled to make a defi- 
nite decision soon. 

The University of Wisconsin is 
starting this year a new four-year 
course in classical humanities, “aris- 
tocratic education” or the training of 
men and women for public leadership. 


RADIO 

By ruling that a radio station is a 
radio station the Federal Radio Com- 
mission bans “toy” station units pro- 
posed by manufacturers. The min- 
iature stations that really worked 
were planned for the Christmas trade, 
but the Commission held that a li- 
cense had to be obtained for each 
“toy” before it could be built. Like- 
wise the recipient of the set would be 
required to qualify as a broadcaster 
and get a federal license. 

The 600 or more licensed broadcast- 
ing stations in this country employ 
9,200 regular full-time employees, and 
this year’s radio pay roll is placed 
close to $17,000,000. 


GENERAL 


In a little more than three months 
people spend $20,000,000 at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, not to mention the 
countless millions spent in travel to 
and from Chicago. The average visitor 
to the Fair spends $1.12. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
reports a decrease in the number of 
real estate foreclosures for July. In 
that month there were 17,220 fore- 
closures, some 2,480 less than in June. 

In a kiss marathon at Coney Island 
a dark-browed young man and a pret- 
ty young blonde hold a kiss for three 
hours and two minutes to break the 
official endurance record. 

Twenty-three persons are killed and 
100 injured in train wreck at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Fire destroys 22 of the racing stables 
at the Hawthorne tracks, Chicago. 

National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees holds biennial convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., and votes to stay out 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tropical hurricane strikes Florida 
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between Leesburg and Brooksville 
killing seven persons and causing 


great property damage. At almost the 
same time the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley (Tex.) is hit by the second tropi- 
cal storm of the summer which is de- 


clared to be the worst ever to visit 
that region. Five towns, including 
Brownsville, Harlingon and Corpus 


Christi, are practically destroyed, with 


many dead and injured and untold 
property damage. 
PROHIBITION 
Coast Guard officials reveal that 
after repeal rum running into the 


United States will, if not blocked, cost 
the government more than $50,000,000 
a year in revenues. 

Vermont becomes the 25th state to 
vote for ratification of the 21st amend- 
ment repealing the 18th amendment. 

Postmaster General Farley predicts 
that liquor taxes (after repeal) alone 
will add from $800,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 to government receipts a year. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Between 150,000 and 200,000 of the 
forestry boys are expected to re-enlist 
for another six months, and 100,000 
or more new recruits will get jobs in 
the woods for the winter. 

Cc. C. C. Director Robert Fechner 
says more than $67,000,000 has been 
spread through trade channels as a 
result of the establishment of the re- 
forestation camps. 


LABOR 


In a Labor Day statement, Mary 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, asks 
annihilation of the sweatshop, the 
double wage standard and child labor. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins declares 
that if we take advantage of the re- 
covery program’s strength “we should 
all come out of this struggle in the 
good, old-fashioned American way of 
victory.” She says the Labor Depart- 
ment is dedicated to the working peo- 
ple of America and is being adminis- 
tered for their protection. 


INVENTS NEW CHEAP 
OIL BURNER 


A St. Louis man has just invented a simple 
new kind of oil burner. It has no motors or 
moving parts and is entirely different from 
any other on the market. This remarkable 
new invention costs only a few dollars, yet 
it is just as efficient as a $400 or $500 oll 
burner, It burns a cheap oil and gives one of 
the hottest, quickest and safest fires known, 
and can be easily slipped into the fire box of 
any stove or furnace in just a few minutes 
by anyone. The International Oil Heating 
Company, Dept. R-123, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
offering to send one of these new oil burners 
on 30 days trial to one person in each local- 
ity. They also want agents and spare-time 
workers. Write them at once for free book- 
let and free details, 








Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the “‘best medium” 
for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning. It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 
copies (one week) for introductory purposes free. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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NRA 


From March 4, inauguration day, to 
Sept. 4, Labor Day, it was just six 
months. Labor Day marked the first 
half year of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
administration, and nobody has to be 
told that more things have been done 
in this half year than were ever done 
during an entire administration be- 
fore. Hence Labor Day this year was 
more than just a holiday to commemo- 
rate the labor movement. 

It was an important ‘milestone in 
the nation’s progress along the road to 
Recovery. But things are not to stop 
here; in fact Sept. 4 marked a new 
start with everybody determined to 
make the Recovery program work. 
Consumers are being urged to buy and 
buy freely, so as to help absorb the 
surplus products now piling up as a 
result of stimulation of industry. 

The issue of unionism, as we know, 
has been the stumblingblock which 
has been holding things back. The 
labor unions are counting on the uni- 
versal adoption of collective bargain- 
ing through their own organizations. 
The labor leaders are organizing the 
workers as fast as possible. The 
policy of unionization is being pushed 
in many plants, industries and even 
professional callings, where it has not 
been known before. Even the news- 
paper editors and reporters are organ- 
izing in some cities, so that they can 
demand reduced hours and more pay. 

Donald R. Richberg, the legal au- 
thority of the NRA, has gone so far as 
to urge the unionization of all work- 
ers—not only those in the factories, 
shops and offices but also those in the 
fields and on the farms. But he cau- 
tioned all organizations to use their 
power for the common good and not 
solely in their own interest or this 
movement will be doomed. 

Gen. Johnson has reiterated in the 
strongest language that the workers 
have a right to organize and deal with 
their employers through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. He says 
that no code which includes anything 
like an “open shop” provision will 
get his approval. He added that it 
didn’t worry him if the feelings of a 
few obstructors were hurt. 

President Green of the Federation of 
Labor and other big labor leaders have 
made it plain that they expect to 
organize all industry, and then to hold 
their gains in case a slump should 
come and the big magnates tried to re- 
turn to their old ways. He said that 
11,000,000 men are still idle and that 
the work must be spread still more, 
by shortening hours. The organiza- 
tion of the steel and rubber industries, 
which have always been open shop, is 
now going on. Of course some squeaks 
are being heard from both sides on 
the labor issue. The organizations of 
government workers are accusing the 
government of violating its own code 
principles and continuing low pay and 
“sweatshop” conditions. 

A tempest in a teapot was caused 





when Dudley Cates, who had been one 
of Gen. Johnson’s closest and ablest 
aids, resigned in a dudgeon on account 
of this very issue of labor unionism. 
Mr. Cates said that many complaints 
had been sent to Washington that the 
labor organizers had been “misrepre- 
senting the NRA” and using govern- 
ment pressure to bring the workers 
everywhere under the union banner. 
He explained: “What I have opposed 
is forced unionization, namely by in- 
timidation, violence or misrepresenta- 
tion of the law. Forced unionization 
will not lead to united action but to 
strikes, violence and maybe civil war. 
Their program ought to be stopped.” 

Some of the big guns in the indus- 
trial world fired broadsides of the 
same sort. President Harriman of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce issued a 
strong protest against the policy of 
the NRA in forcing unionization, when 
the open shop principle had always 
been in force in many industries. 

President Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad gave out a similar ap- 
peal. The question of wages can easily 
be settled, he said, and since the ob- 
ject of the program is 
to get people back to 
work, the success of the 
drive ought not to be 
endangered by bringing 
up the old issue of 
unionism, especially 
when the Recovery act 
does not state that there is to be either 
a union shop or an open shop. 

It had been expected that all the big 
industries would be under codes by 
this time, but the labor issue and vari- 
ous other basic differences have held 
up some of the most important. Con- 
cessions had to be made to the auto 
manufacturers to permit them to con- 
tinue the open shop basis, and of 
course when these concessions were 
made to the auto industry the other 
industries put in demands that they 
should be allowed also to continue 
the “merit” system, under which 
workers are employed or discharged 
because of their individual ability or 
lack of ability, irrespective of whether 
they belong to a union or not. 

Senator Thomas D. Schall, of Minne- 
sota, Republican, has issued a demand 
that Gen. Johnson be relieved of of- 
fice on the ground that the NRA di- 
rectors “have no more idea where 
they are going than a rumrunner in a 
fog.” Mr. Richberg said that “those 
who spitefully gossip or solemnly pro- 
claim that the Recovery administra- 
tion is ‘taking care of labor and neg- 
lecting the general public are exhibit- 
ing either ignorance or a desire to 
deceive.” 

A general appeal to the people has 
been made that they buy only goods 
which bear the NRA label. Many big 
manufacturers have declared that this 
would almost ruin their business, as 
it takes a number of months to change 
methods as required in the NRA and 
it would not be feasible to take back, 
or even place labels on the goods 
which are on the dealers’ shelves or 
partly made up. 

Officials of the Federal radio com- 
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mission have declared that it is th, 
duty of all radio stations to deny th 
facilities to concerns which are 9) 
cooperating with the Recovery ); 
gram. Many of the radio advertise, 
however continue to put over clair) 
and offers which are contrary to the 
codes. In the code for the movies. 
there are also drastic provisions 
against using the screen for the pur- 
pose of advertising automobiles, tooth. 
pastes and other articles. This is ay 
abuse which has been growing of lat, 
and both the movie fans and the betjer 
class movie houses say it is high tin, 
to have it stopped. 

A survey made by the Lincoln Noa- 
tional Life Foundation shows that 
“farmers and schoolteachers are ap- 
parently slower than other incon: 
groups in profiting from the ‘New 
Deal’.” This explains why these groups 
have been tardy in responding to the 
appeals to “buy.” 

The National Education Association 
urged that a code ought to be perfect- 
ed for the benefit of the teachers. The 
NRA oflicials replied that they do not 
favor a code for teachers. They say 
there are legal difficulties in the way 
of organizing the teachers, as they 
are not “employees” in the usual 
sense. Many are already unionized 
however. The “Dime a Dance host- 
esses” who dance with all comers at 
night clubs, etc., are being gathered 
under the wings of the blue eagle. 
It is reported that there are now sone 
20,000 dancing “teachers” of this class 
in the country. 

A great volume of complaints are 
being received at Washington claim- 
ing that employers are not living up to 
the letter or spirit of the NRA codes 
but that they are resorting to various 
tricks to beat or undercut the code 
provisions. The concerns complained 
of include some of the foremost ones 
in the country. The local vigilanc 
committees are not authorized to tak: 
any action in such cases but are sup- 
posed to forward any and all com 
plaints to Washington, where action 
will be taken suitable to the case. 

Dr, Rexford Tugwell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is making a tour 
of the country to line the farmers and 
others up and also to check up on 
evasions of the codes. He reports 
learning of many cases where “chis 
elers” have been at work, trying t 
take undue advantage of the situation. 
He says that unless the remedies 
adopted succeed in raising the incomes 
of the farmers and the wage-earners, 
then nothing else that can be done wil! 
help. Too sudden and too high boosts 
in prices now are liable to cause the 
whole plan to fail, he said. He added 
that he had reports that farmers ar‘ 
engaged in bootlegging flour to their 
friends, to evade the processing tax. 

The code for small daily and weekly 
newspapers throughout the nation 
provides for a 40-hour week with a 48- 
hour maximum, exempts reporters 
earning $25 or more a week, provides 
a minimum wage of $12 for non- 
mechanical employees in towns of less 
than 5,000 and up to $15 a week in 
larger towns, with a minimum of 40 
cents an hour for mechanical workers. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The Queen of the tennis world is 
still a Helen but there’s a different 
last name tacked onto it now. Al- 
ways Helen Wills has been just one 
jump ahead of Helen Jacobs. The 
two Helens were neighbors in Berke- 
ley, Cal., but they were never inti- 
mate, never played together. For Dr. 
Wills’s daughter the other Helen had 
a great admiration and sought to be 
as much like her as possible. When 
Helen Wills took up tennis Helen 
Jacobs had lessons, too. The Wills 
moved out of the neighborhood and 
the Jacobs family moved into their 
house. 

Helen Wills in a short time meas- 
ured up to the best in the tennis 
world and soon became the undis- 
puted queen. Back in Berkeley Pop 
Fuller, the tennis mentor, who had 
sent the Wills on to victory soon 
realized he had another winner in 
the Jacobs. As Helen Jacobs increas- 
ed in skill and fame the relations be- 
tween the girls became frigid, icy. 
Helen Wills’s “poor relation” as the 
tennis world called Miss Jacobs, had 
caught up with the queen. And so 
when that match was played in For- 
est Hills it must have been a galling 
dose for the regal Helen to realize 
she had been dethroned because her 
shadow had not only caught up with 
her but passed on by. 

Life seems to be just one long, hard 
fight after another for Senator Huey 
P. (Kingfish) Long of Louisiana. The 
recent display of fisticuffs in a New 
York club in which the Senator 
emerged not unscarred brings to light 


the fact that he 
\ 











gaged in at least 
eight battles and 
been the winner 
in Only one of 
them. Because of 
this record the 
Kingfish took box- 
ing lessons from 
a male beauty con- 
test winner, ap- 
parently hoping 
that in the next 
encounter he 
might make a bet- 
ter showing. The result of the New 
York fray revealed, however, that his 
technique had not improved greatly. 

Texas Guinan, famed hostess of 
Broadway nightspots, says she will ap- 
pear in a stage play in New York call- 
ed, “Sister Aimee” when she completes 
a film role in Hollywood. “Tex” 
hopes to be able to meet Sister Aimee 
Semple MacPherson Hutton in the 
flesh and receive her permission to 
occupy the Angelus Temple pulpit to 
preach the Guinan gospel, based on 
the Golden Rule. 

Sydney Franklin, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
born matador, the idol in bull-fighting 
circles in Madrid, has filed suit in New 
York against a film company for titling 
4 movie short in which he appeared 
as “Throwing the Bull.” And in ad- 








had previously en- 
\ 


Senator Long 





dition several shots were added later 
to the film showing bulls on roller 
skates. It all combined, he claims, to 
depict him in a “jeering, jocular, and 
undignified manner.” 

The most talked-of diplomat in the 
service of the United States today is 
Ambassador Sumner Welles who 
handled the extremely delicate Cuban 
situation with such efficiency and 
speed. Following his graduation from 


Harvard in 1914, the’ 


descendant of old 
New York and Bos- 
ton families enter- 
ed the State Depart- 
ment. A short peri- 
od in Tokyo was 
followed by an as- 
signment to Buenos 
Aires where he per- 
fected his Spanish 
which was to stand 
him in good stead 
with later appoint- 





ments. Because of 
Ambassador the high caliber of 
Welles his work in Argen- 


tina he was appoint- 
ed chief of the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs in Washington. At 
this time the tall, slender and blond 
diplomat was only 28 years old. Two 
missions in the Latin-American field 
were undertaken, one to Santo Do- 
mingo and the other to Honduras. 
After the latter episode he retired from 
active service to lead the life of a 
country squire on his estate near 
Washington. Unable to stay in one 
place for long the Ambassador went 
back to the Dominican Republic and 
there wrote an authoritative book on 
the island. Returning last year, he 
took an active part in President Roose- 
velt’s campaign and was rewarded 
with an appointment as assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Latin-American af- 
fairs, a post he held until the Cuban 
situation became acute and the Presi- 
dent asked him to take over the prob- 
lem of mediation in the island repub- 
lic. It is expected Ambassador Welles 
will return shortly to resume his old 
post and prepare for the Pan-American 
Conference in Monte Video, Uruguay, 
in December. 

The beauteous 19-year-old swim- 
ming champion of Olympic fields and 
holder of a movie contract, Eleanor 
Holm, announces her husband will be 
boss in the home when she marries 
Art Jarrett, a radio singer. 

Hermann Goering, Prussian minister 
of the Interior, has a complete set of 
uniforms for every occasion, many of 
them his own creations. For instance, 
his aviation uniform topcoat has 
snow-white lapels, and the brown 
“wild-leder” or doeskin cloak is fas- 
tened at the throat by a single clasp 
and held across the chest like a toga. 
The minister never fails to attract at- 
tention in this. Under the cloak he 
wears a brown shirt with crimson 
collar points, and brown trousers. 
The office of the Nazi minister has 
been compared to the vast audience 
room of Mussolini, Huge candelabra 
on the desk are lighted when a visitor 
is expected, and the utmost solemnity 
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prevails when the visitor enters, for 
the distance from the door to the desk 
is so great that a long spell of silence 
follows before he can get within range 
of the minister. 

Champions at a Century of Progress: 
Gerhard Haack, world-king of beer 
stein carriers, received the $25 cash 
prize that goes with the title for car- 
rying 22 steins on the Berlin roof of 
the German-American building. Mrs. 
Nick Ouwenga of Blue Island, Ill., na- 
tional champion of husband callers, 
who was able to make herself heard 
farther than anyone else during Farm 
Week at the Fair. 

ee 
KING GEORGE’S KEYS 


The Tower of London begun some 
850 years ago is not the grim jail it 
used to be, but the ceremony of in- 
stalling its constable and accepting the 
keys is as impressive as it ever was. 

When Field Marshal Lord Milne 
was inducted into office the ceremony 
used was the same as in Tudor days. 
The coroner of the Tower reads the 
letters patent creating Lord Milne con- 
stable, and the Lord Chamberlain, in 
the name of the King, presents him 
with the keys to the Tower. 

In the early days the constable was 
resident in the Tower and gave his 
orders by word of mouth. Now the 
title is purely complimentary, award- 
ed to a soldier of distinction, and the 
routine affairs of the one-time gloomy 
jail are conducted by a _ resident 
governor. 

Lord Milne’s office is one of the 
oldest in England and dates back to 
the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Certain privileges are attached to it 
such as corresponding directly with 
the King, few subjects being accorded 
that honor. In the time of the Tudors 
the Constable was usually a prelate 
of the Church and received rich com- 
pensation for his duties. 

A ritual no less rigidly carried out 
than the one of investing the Con- 
stable is the ceremony that marks the 
passing of the Tower’s keys each 
night. The chief warder and the guard 
are the principal actors in this min- 
iature drama. “Halt! who comes 
there?” challenges the guard. “The 
keys,” the chief warder replies. 
“Whose keys?” “King George’s 
keys,” says the chief warder. “Ad- 
vance, King George’s keys. All’s well.” 
And with this the keys are carried to 
the Resident Governor’s quarters for 
the night. 

io 

A MOVIE FAVORITE’S WEDDING 

Myrna—Some wedding, wasn’t it? 

Jobyna—It certainly was. You see, 
Peggy had 12 ushers, and she had been 
engaged to every one of them at one 
time or another. 

Myrna—Odd, wasn’t it? 

Jobyna—yYes, and she wouldn’t let 
the organist play Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. 

Myrna—No? 

Jobyna—No. She had him play 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 

ee 

The majority of the visitors to the 
World’s Fair go by auto. 
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EDITORIAL 


The girls may cover their ears with 
their hair, but we notice they don’t 
miss much in the way of gossip. 

gq 

Don’t forget—the higher a monkey 

climbs, the more he will show his tail. 


q 


Money continues to talk—but some- 
times it seems to us as if its list of 
speaking acquaintances is disappoint- 
ingly small, 

q 


Seems as if “Who socked Huey?” 
will become as famous as “Who hit 
Billy Patterson?” 

gq 


AGRICULTURAL PRESS HARD HIT 

NE of our subscribers, H. L. Burn- 

ham, of Platteville, Wis., writes 
mentioning the name of a leading old 
standard farm magazine and says: “I 
believe this magazine is an outstand- 
ing example of what the depression 
has done to agriculture. Before the 
war it was a high class weekly maga- 
zine and each issue was of consider- 
able size. The last issue was for June, 
July and August combined and then 
was not as large as a patent medicine 
almanac.” 

Mr. Burnham cites what is a very 
regrettable fact. The farm papers 
and magazines, which formerly were 
prosperous and which gave the farm- 
ers a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation, are now almost extinct. Many 
of them have been compelled to quit 
publishing, while others have reduced 
size or skipped issues, 

The United States has now definite- 
ly passed out of its old status as pri- 
marily an agricultural country. Mr. 
Burnham has even seen his own state 
of Wisconsin go through this basic 
change. Farming has been made over 
into an organized industry in which 
agricultural products are produced on 
huge modern farms on a vast scale. 
The small farmers have almost been 
forced out of existence, for how can 
they compete? 

Numberless things have been done 
to try to aid the farmers, but you can’t 
aid a small farmer without aiding the 
big ones proportionately more. So the 
condition is basic and permanent, and 
it can never be wholly relieved. A big 
farmer is not a farmer; he’s a big 
business man. He doesn’t care to 
read the old type of farm papers, be- 
cause he knows many times as much 
about his business as any writers can 
possibly know. 

A check-up of 45 of the leading farm 
publications for the last month shows 
that only eight of them have as much 
advertising as they had for the same 
month last year. When farmers gen- 
erally are poverty-stricken and have 
no money to spend, we can’t expect 
national advertisers to spend money in 
farm papers—and without advertising 
it is impossible for any paper to exist. 

It is a shame that such a large num- 
ber of these old familiar farm papers 








are passing out of the picture, for they 
served a fine purpose. The adver- 
tisers could do a lot to save them if 
they would stop to consider that even 
people who live on farms are human, 
that they have needs which ought to 
be catered to and that they form a 
market which is worth cultivating and 
holding, even though they may not 
be classed as “gilt-edged” by the big 
business czars. 
gq 


American barbed wire factories are 
running on double shifts to fill orders. 
Where are we going to have a war 
now? 

g 


A device for milking cows was in- 
vented as far back as 100 years ago. 
Devices for milking farmers are much 
older. 

q 


The big movie strike was caused by 
a fight between the I. A, T. S. E. and 
the I. B. E. W., says a news dispatch. 
Why don’t the movie producers put 
this fight on the screen and let fight 
fans witness it, round by round? 
g 
If those much-advertised people who 
have to use “B. O.” soap smell as 
strong as the soap does, it must take 
a tough scrap to decide which will 
throw the other. 
q 


A TYPICAL CASE 


NDER a newspaper heading call- 

ed “Bright Spots in Business” we 
are told that prices of shoes were all 
ordered advanced from 50 cents to $1 
a pair Sept. 1. 

This may be a “bright spot” for the 
shoe trade but it means that the edi- 
tor’s shoes, which have already been 
half-soled four times, will go back to 
the shoeshop once more. 

That’s all right; if half-soling gets 
to cost too much the editor can buy 
the sole leather for 10 cents and half- 
sole his shoes himself, just as he has 
done during similar hard times. 

Of course, the editor would prefer 
not to have to do his own shoe re- 
pairing and other things which are 
out of his line. He would like to buy 
some new shoes, and some new every- 
thing else. He craves a new hat to 
replace the old one which is badly 
stained with salad dressing from a 
picnic two or three years ago. He 
would like to add two or three nice 
shirts to his “wardrobe.” He wants a 
new pair of comfortable slippers and 
wants them bad (we mean “badly,” 
not “bad”). 

He needs a new belt, with half a 
dozen pairs of thin socks and another 
half dozen warmer ones. As for un- 
ion suits—he could use at least three, 
since his old ones of 1929 have now 
resigned from the union. Never mind 
any garters, as the editor can use a 
couple of safety-pins, which are far 
more reliable. He needs a new pair 
of good rubbers; he already has some 
rubber boots, and so is out of the mar- 
ket for those articles. 

Of course the editor would like to 
buy a new suit, as the old one has 
begun to resemble a much-abused 
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dishrag. He would be glad to | 
chase a new overcoat and give his ,,|,) 
faithful one to some man who has) 
any. He would like a new poc!} 
book—but the need for this a; 

is not very pressing as yet. 

For the house, of course, ther: 
numberless things which the ed 
would like to buy. Several pain} 
years haven’t helped things, and 
less those windows get a good 
of paint before long it will be too 
even for Herpicide. 

He needs a big lot of plumbing 
terials, a new roof for the house. 
iceless refrigerator, an  up-to-d 
radio, some more music and a bu: 
of fiddle strings, an electric range. 
electric heater and other househo| 
appliances. Why, this editor e\ 
wants a bicycle—what do you think 
of that! 

Now, this may sound ridiculous | 
people who always have their nos 
in the air and their head in the clouds 
—but the editor has just outlined 
few of the many things which ly 
would be tickled to death to purchas: 
if he could. 

What one editor could buy would, 
of course, have no effect on the mar- 
ket—but the point is that the editor's 
case is a typical average case. Other 
people naturally would have different 
wants, for it takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world, and that’s what 
keeps business going in normal times. 

There is no limit to people’s wants 
—and the Pathfinder wishes to go on 
record as holding that the marketing 
possibilities in this country are be- 
yond the dreams of even the most 
avaricious. But there has got to be 
a fairer distribution of the wealth 
and the circulating medium before the 
great masses of the people can turn 
themselves loose and buy as they 
would like to, 

LET’S HAVE THE MONEY AND 
WE’LL SPEND IT! 


q 


AN EGG SELLENT IDEA 


GGS are getting bigger and heavier 
and there is a big supply on hand, 
a report shows. 

Pity a lot of these eggs—and espe- 
cially the culls known as “spots and 
rots”—couldn’t be used up on som¢ 
of those radio crooners and joke-mur- 
derers. Eggs that could be sent by 
radio, aimed by television and mac: 
to hit the desired mark would hel; 
all around. 

Perhaps Uncle Sam should come t 
the relief of the egg industry by pu: 
chasing all overripe henfruit and 
seeing that it got into the prope! 
hands where it could be made to ac- 
complish the greatest good for th 
greatest number. 

g 


Why doesn’t somebody start a new 
organization and call it “The Sur 
vivors of the War of the Depression?’ 
But they might not get many members 

q 

Evidently that label “KEEP DRY” 
that Uncle Sam placed on the United 
States didn’t protect it against gettins 
pretty badly wet up. 
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MARKETING 


The tobacco growers of North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia 
are demonstrating how to go about 
getting bigger prices for what they 
grow. The tobacco used in cigarettes 
is mostly grown in these states, The 
price offered for the new crop has 
»veraged 10 to 12 cents a pound. The 
growers say they ought fairly to have 
») cents—and that they are out to 
eet it, 

The tobacco in a package of 20 cig- 
arettes weighs considerably less than 
one ounce. A pound of cigarettes 
therefore, for which the tobacco com- 
panies pay the grower only 10 or 12 
cents, costs the consumers from $2 to 
43, according to the brand and the 
place where the cigarettes are sold. 

The Carolina growers have declar- 
ed a “holiday” and no sales will be 
made unless much better prices are 
offered. The governors of those states 
are backing the growers up with proc- 
jamations. This action of the tobacco 
growers follows the principle of un- 
jonization and collective bargaining 
in the industries. There is also talk 
of resuming the farm strikes in the 
Middle West to force better prices. 

Probably the railroads have been 
bragging too much lately about the 
big profits they are making, for J. B. 
Ezstman, the coordinator of transpor- 
tation, has told them that they should 
play their full part in the recovery 
program, even though they do not 
come under the NRA codes, They 
should get busy and spread employ- 
ment, he says, by putting on more 
employees and stopping the present 
practice of making trainmen cover 
big mileage and work overtime. 

There is no question that lack of 
credit is operating as a handicap on 
the recovery program. The bankers 
have not taken kindly to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that they should not 
be so coldhearted and that they should 
go to the aid of business concerns 
which are unable to pay the increased 
cost of operation under the NRA. The 
bankers say that there has already 
been too much credit given oa bad 
business risks, instead of too little, 
and that disaster would result if the 
lines were relaxed. 

The Department of Labor estimates 
that some 3,000,000 jobless men were 
put back to work between March and 
Sept. 1. About 1,500,000 families 
have been taken off the public relief 
rolls as a result of this re-employment. 
One of the “dark spots,” according to 
a nation-wide survey, is Nebraska— 
which now has more dependent peo- 
ple than at any time before. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
in its monthly report on conditions, 
Says that the signs now point to real 
progress and that the total purchasing 
power of the industrial workers and 
the farmers has been boosted by $5,- 
144,000,000 a year. In spite of all the 
good signs, however, progress in get- 
ting people back at profitable work 











and building up their buying power 
is painfully slow. There must still 
be around 10,000,000 men on the un- 
employed list, and with the cold 
months coming right on, this is not a 
pleasing condition for the country to 
face. 

Business indexes are _ indicating 
higher averages at many points, but 
there is no discounting the fact that 
the betterment is “spotty.” Wheat is 
down five cents from a month ago, 
and cotton and other staple crops are 
also somewhat off. The restriction of 
operations on the stock market and 
in the grain and produce markets is 
having a very cooling effect on the 
ardor of speculators. The demand for 
bonds and other securities is almost 
nil. 

Freight loadings, steel production, 
electric power output and some other 
items show a slowing up. Lumber 
orders are 20 per cent below output 
and the mills are running on reduced 
schedules. Strikes and threats of in- 
creased labor costs are also holding 
back industry. Dress manufacturers 
claim their business has already lost 
$10,000,000 in trade this season as a 
result of the labor troubles. 

Foreign trade is picking up some- 
what. Exports jumped 40 per cent in 
July over same month a year ago, 
and imports nearly doubled. This 
stimulation of foreign trade is largely 
due to the depreciation of our dollar, 
which is now worth less than 70 cents 
in the world’s markets. Gold is now 
bringing our miners 50 per cent more 
than it did before the embargo was 
lightened. The gold industry is boom- 
ing. 

Chain store sales jumped four per 
cent in the last month and are now up 
to 86 per cent of the 1929 basis. But 
some of the big mail order concerns 
are sending up signals of distress as 
their expected sales have not been 
made. The clothing industry is all 
set for a boom, as so many people 
have worn out their clothes and must 
buy—unless the country turns nudist. 
It is expected that clothing will have 
to go up 30 to 50 per cent under the 
new schedules of labor. Woolworth 
reports sales up 11 per cent from last 
year. Drug sales are running high, in 
anticipation of increased prices. 

Silk mills are reporting greatly in- 
creased employment, at higher wages. 
Public utility companies are raising 
rates and blaming the “New Deal.” 
American Tel. & Tel. has decided to 
pay the usual quarterly dividend on 
stock. The new five per cent divi- 
dend tax will be withheld by the 
company, and this rule will be fol- 
lowed by many corporations. This 
new tax on dividends, as well as the 
new tax on the capital stock and “net 
worth” of all corporations will now 
begin to bring in a lot of revenue to 
the government. American Stores Co. 
reports sales running about 10 per 
cent off from last year. Kroger Co. re- 
ports increase of six per cent. Wagon 
factories report increasing sales. 

ooo 


A seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change still sells for $200,000. 








$1 PAYS FOR $3000 
LIFE. PROTECTION 


Even It You Are Past 55 


The National Security Assn., 204 S. 
Hamilton Dr., Dept. J-14, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., is offering to men, women and 
children, between the ages of 10 and 75, 
a new Life Protection Membership Cer- 
tificate without medical examination for 
$1, which pays $1000 for death from any 
cause; $2000 to $3000 for accidental death. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just your name, 
age, name of beneficiary, and a Life 
Certificate, fully made out in your name, 
will be sent to you for 10 Days’ Free 
Inspection. NO AGENT WILL CALL. If 
you decide to keep it, send only $1 to 
put your protection in force for about 
45 days—then about 3c a day. If not, 
you owe nothing. OFFER LIMITED. So 
write today. 


LEADING $« 
MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 1 yr. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
| Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. 




















Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. ] The Pathfinder 

You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$$$ $$ $s 


BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 
A Shapely Foot Is a Joy Forever 


Straighten Your Toes. Banish that 
Bunion. Any other foot trouble? 
* The “Perfection” Toe Spring 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION 
or enlarged joint. Worn at 
night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 


Send outline of foot. 



















C.R. Acfield, Inc., Dept. 114, 36 W. 34th St., New York 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


Headaches-|ndigestion-Constipation 


If you suffer from any of these, there is new bope for you 
hope of banishing them forever. These as well as Rheu- 
matic Conditions— Neuritis—Skin Eruptions— Nervousness 
and other diseases are often caused by vitamin and mineral 
deficiency. All these conditions may be quickly overcome 
by correcting this deficiency through the use of VITALIN. 
Fascinating new book on Bio-chemistry explaining causes 
and remedies will be sent FREE. Write Dept. 146. 


VITALIN PRODUCTS, 3°° “2h. Dearbore 


UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 













Ointment tobeal skin irritations. 
Taleunmn ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” 








FITs FREE Booklet 


If you have Fpilepsy, Fits, Fall- 
ing Sickness or Convulsions—write me today without fail about 


my favorite prescription. Highly recommended—for many years. 
Dr. C. M. SIMPSON CO,, 1532 W. 44th, 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 
coming soon. $1100-$2300 year. Men—women 21-6. 


Fall particulars free. Write today sure. 
Franklin institute, Dept, P 197, Rochester, N.Y, 

















While the President and First Lady 
were away on his second vacation at 
Hyde Park some greatly needed repair 
work was done on the cornice of the 
White House. Two big Indiana lime- 
stone cornice stones were replaced 
and a lot of defective mortar was re- 
placed with new water-tight mortar to 
stop further deterioration and the pos- 
sibility of loose mortar and stones 
from falling on passersby. 

Another White House dog has made 
the front page. A local attorney was 
walking past the executive mansion 
grounds when a friendly looking dog 
stuck his head through the fence. The 
attorney stopped to pet the animal, but 
to his surprise the friendly looking 
pup tried to take his hand off. Seven 
stitches were necessary to sew up his 
lacerated fingers. While the White 
House didn’t say whether the offend- 
er was the President’s German shep- 
herd, Major, the crime was blamed on 
him because he is well known for his 
biting Senator Hattie Caraway at a 
White House party and for almost 
taking the seat out of a distinguished 
diplomat’s trousers. 

Few people throughout the country 
and for that matter few folks right 
in Washington know that Uncle Sam 
has a nice new strong box of steel 
and cement to hold his hoard of gold. 
This new supposedly burglar-proof, 
burglar-alarmed, well-guarded two- 
story money box has risen at the 
Treasury Building just across from 
the White House almost unnoticed by 
residents of the capital and visitors 
because everyone has been so much 
taken up with this new national bird, 
the blue eagle. Of course a few gov- 
ernment workers plodding their way 





to work have noticed a big hole being 
dug in the north court of the giant 
Treasury Building and the dirt piled 
up on the outside. But most of them 
thought that perhaps the foundation 
was faulty and being fixed. 

Pretty soon, however, Uncle Sam 
will move his hoard of gold, silver, 
currency and other valuables into the 
new and stronger and more modern 
quarters from the two old “safes” or 
strong boxes which have protected the 
federal treasure for the past 100 years. 
The accompanying picture shows how 
money is stored in these old vaults. 

These old strong rooms were con- 
structed during Andrew Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. Sometimes the govern- 
ment’s hoard of gold exceeds $1,000,- 
000,000. So Uncle Sam needs a place 
of safe-keeping. And he wisely decid- 
ed to lock the door before the horse 
was stolen. The new vault to be com- 
pleted about January 1 will cost about 
$400,000 but officials figure it is worth 
it because the new depository will 
compare favorably in strength with 
the elaborate underground strong 
rooms of the Bank of France. 

Washington is experimenting with 
a five-cent fare on certain short street 
car and bus routes—by order of the 
Public Utilities Commission, but the 
people don’t seem to appreciate any- 
thing that cheap. 

If you go to the World’s Fair you 
will be interested in seeing a particu- 
lar model of the good ship Old Iron- 
sides there although the restored old 
ship is not exhibited (wonder why?). 
This model was made by Theodore 
Morales, a Greek-American of Evans- 
ton, Ill. It took him five years to make 
the boat, but everything on it works— 
even the 54 brass canon can be fired— 
all at the same time. It has a real 
compass and all the little pulleys and 
ropes work. Before he took it to Chi- 
cago the builder demonstrated it to 
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Old Underground Vault Where Money is Now Stored in U. S. Treasury 
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The Real or Restored “Old Ironsides 


President Roosevelt at the W! 
House. And here is the Presiden! 
written testimonial “A splendid mode! 
of my favorite ship.” 

As a part of the National Recovery 
Day celebration in Washington a 
white oak tree was planted on the 
ellipse by Mrs. Eleanor Washington, 
collateral descendant of George Wasb- 
ington and the last child born at Mt. 
Vernon. In dedicating this sturdy 
oak to commemorate the day T. A. 
Walters, assistant secretary of the I»- 
terior said: “We have here a tree taken 
from the hallowed grounds of \Ml. 
Vernon and brought to the scarcely 
less sacred precints of the national 
capital and planted in view of the 
White House. It is a beautiful sym- 
bolic linking of the present with the 
past, a past that the mere recital of ils 
accomplishments along all lines of en- 
deavor causes our pulses to beat a 
little stronger and our chests to rise 
with justifiable patriotic pride.” 

Some good people may think that 
the city of Washington, which is « 
terminous with the District of Colum- 
bia, is just another city full of cityites, 
politicians, Congressmen and gover! 
ment workers. But lest folks think 
wrongly of their national capital w: 
hasten to inform that there are a lo! 
of real people in Washington, includ- 
ing (according to the 1930 census) 43: 
real dirt farmers. And by that w 
don’t mean all those who have recent- 
ly come to town to try to fill impor- 
tant government jobs. We mean thai 
435 farmers till their soil in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

Of the more than 565,000 civil serv- 
ice employees on the government pa 
roll only about 65,000 of them are em 
ployed in Washington. 

_———— Oe 
READY TO CO-OP 
Oh, Mr. President, 

We’ve no cotton or wheat, 
But we’ve a crop of carrots 
That’s very hard to beat; 

If you will only give us 
Some of the “bonus plunder” 
We'll be tickled to death 
To go out and plow it under. 
—Ruth Smeltzer. 
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Origin of Alphabet 
and Other ABC Facts 


Origin (not invention) of the mod- 
ern alphabet goes back through the 
years to be laid at the feet of neces- 
sity. Imagine the inconvenience of 
our cave-man ancestors who had 
something of importance to bring to 
the attention of a kinsman who lived 
in a cave four or five mountains away. 
He must make a tedious journey in 
person and if the person to be seen 
was not at home he had no means of 
leaving a message but must make an- 
other trip if the message was im- 
portant. 

We say “origin” because the mod- 
ern alphabet, like Rome, was not built 
in a day but was developed through 
the years of picture writing. Picture 
writing was undoubtedly the expres- 
sion of the same urge present in chil- 
dren who have the drawing instinct 
while young. This was the only means 
by which they could express their 
thoughts in a written form. Like 
children, not having any standard 
form of writing, they could only ex- 
press themselves in pictures. 

This is borne out by the fact that 
the earliest form of writing repre- 
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Primitive signs, each meaning “no.” The 
one on the left Egyptian, the other Mayan. 


sented pictures of things and action. 
It can readily be seen that the thoughts 
of man could only be expressed in a 
crude round-a-bout way and must 
necessarily result in confusion as the 
pictures that were intended to be a 
peace message might be translated as 
a declaration of war and cause em- 
barrassing results. 

Confusion as to the meaning of vari- 
ous picture writing undoubtedly led 
to a standardization of the pictures 
among tribes or races. But use of 
hundreds of pictures to convey a mes- 
Sage was a cumbersome method of 
writing which resulted in further de- 
velopments. 

The next step was to use symbols 
to designate things and then symbols 
were used to represent the sounds of 
spoken words rather than to represent 
the things themselves. Here we have 
for the first time a written language 
and a distinct division of the various 
languages. 

As the various symbols are studied 
it is evident that the system became 
simplified further by using the sym- 
bols to denote syllables instead of 
words, thus cutting down the number 
of signs needed for writing. We can 
readily see that the alphabet, as “Top- 
sy” so naively put it, “jest growed.” 

After alphabets first came into use, 
they spread rapidly, mainly through 
trading channels all over the world 
where there were trading centers and 
ports and places where men gather- 
ed together. 

First use of the alphabet on a large 
scale is generally credited to the 


Syrians or Phoenicians who were 
great traders. Armenians developed 
their alphabets from the Phoenicians 
while the Hebrews and Arabians took 
theirs from the Armenians. Spread of 
the Mohammedan religion in the 
seventh century carried with it the 
use of the Arabic alphabet and ac- 
counts for the use today of the Arabic 
characters over widespread areas of 
Asia and North Africa. 

It is not hard to trace the English 
letters directly back to the original 
Phoenician alphabet. The English 
added the letters J and W to the Latin 
alphabet which had been copied from 
the Greek. The Greeks had merely 
added vowels to the original Phoeni- 
cian alphabet and thereby brought it 
up to 24 letters. Also the Greeks 
changed the custom of reading from 
right-to-left to that of the Western 
world today of left-to-right. 

Now the great question is where did 
the alphabet of the Phoenicians origi- 
nate? Various solutions have been of- 
fered by philologists but the one most 
generally accepted is that the Phoeni- 
cians in their trading expeditions must 
necessarily have been acquainted to 
some extent with the various forms of 
syllabic writing in use at this time 
and they selected such symbols as 
were needed. They stripped off any 
cumbersome complications and sim- 
plified their writing on a truly alpha- 
betical basis. 

Discoveries of ancient Semitic writ- 
ings indicate that the use of phonetic 
and syllabic signs really go back to 
the time of the Babylonians. Some 
phonetic signs are to be found in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs which date back 
some 2,000 years previous to the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. 

This places the actual beginning of 
the alphabet with the Semitic people 
but the actual alphabet must be placed 
with the Phoenicians who simplified 
it for practical use about 1200 or 
1000 B. C. 

It remained for the Greeks (who had 
a word for it) to give us a name for 
these sets of symbols. We called it 
“alphabet”—from the first two Greek 
letters, Alpha (A) and Beta (B), while 
some resemblance may be found in 
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An ancient Assyrian document carved on 
a stone. But we can’t read it. Can you? 


the first two Hebrew letters, Aleph 
and Beth. 

Our present day letters have gone 
through many changes since the first 
Phoenician. For instance the letter 
D was at one time represented as a 
triangle but two sides were smoothed 
down into a curve. The letter I was 
originally a symbol for a hand while 
the letter O, was designated by a pic- 
ture of the eye of the head. 

M was taken from the waves of the 
sea (Phoenician traders again) and an- 
other version is that it was originally 
pictured by an owl’s head which grad- 
ually lost the lower part of the face 
with its continued use. Q was repre- 
sented by the back of a head that lost 
other characteristics leaving the out- 
line of the head and neck. Later the 
neck was twisted to the right to make 
the tail of the letter now in use. 

Among interesting facts concerning 
the modern alphabet is that of the 
Bible’s alphabetical verse, Ezra 7:21 
that contains all of the letters of the 
alphabet except J but as Latin does 
not contain a J it may be classed as 
complete. 

Eighteen or 20 words of the English 
language contain all of the vowels, but 
only two—‘abstemious” and “faceti- 
ous”—contain them in their proper 
order. 

S is the first letter of most words 
while E is the most overworked letter, 
it being used more than any other, 
while Z is the one that is used the least. 

Someone took time once to figure 
out the possible combinations of the 
26 letters of the alphabet and found 
that there were 620,448,401,733,239,- 
439,360,000 different ways. If this be 
true, think of the possibilities of the 
old Chinese alphabet that contained 
214 letters! 


—_— Orr oe 


NIRA’S POPULATION 


When NIRA, Iowa, was first put on 
the map by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act its population was given 
as only 20. Now NIRA resents that 
because she actually has a population 
of several more than 50. On the first 
day the new NIRA stamps were sold 
at Nira, Postmaster E. J. Yoder got rid 
of 30,000. Since then he and six of 
his relatives who live in Nira have 
been busy sending out mail with NIRA 
stamps postmarked at Nira. 

emniainiriageiinipsemaimeqaae 

Nearly 30,000 miles of state high- 
ways were completed last year. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


GREATEST AMERICAN QUAKE 


An earthquake that not only was the 
largest recorded in the United States 
but the longest began last December 
in a sparsely settled section of Nevada. 
The greatest shock came on the last 
evening of the year and since that 
time thousands of smaller shocks have 
been recorded. 

According to geologists it was caus- 
ed by forces down deep towards the 
earth’s core and this probably ac- 
counts for the fact that there was so 
little damage done. No lives and very 
little property were lost during this 
period of temblors. The shocks were 
clearly felt over an area of 400,000 
square miles. Top soil was shaken 
and disturbed over a large area and 
it even affected the flow of springs 
within the area. 


IMPROVING THE HIGHWAYS 


Road engineers are constantly seek- 
ing means of improving without ex- 
cessive cost the thousands of miles of 
concrete and asphalt highways that 
link the cities of the country. Cobble- 
stone and brick pavings were early 
discarded because of the general 
roughness of the surface. Wooden 
blocks served to deaden the noise of 
traffic where they were tried and even 
fabrics such as cotton have been tried 
but the same thing is wrong with them 
all. They wear out. 

Engineers and experts are working 
on a rubber surfacing material now, 
while over in England an iron sur- 
faced street is being tried out. Iron 
studded blocks of concrete have been 
placed on a much traveled street and 
so far have been very satisfactory. It 
will probably outlast anything used 
for surfacing so far but its present 
cost will probably prevent its being 
used to any great extent. 


NOVA GETS LIT AGAIN 


Seemingly jealous of all the atten- 
tion that Saturn and some other 
planets are getting these days from the 
earth (and maybe from neighboring 
planets, too) it begins to look as if the 
rest of the stars were trying to attract 
attention their way. We told in previ- 
ous issues about the little dance of 
Mars and Jupiter; how Jupiter is 
changing his spots; how Venus is 
showing off her brilliance this year 
and even old Pluto is increasing in 
brightness. 

Well, the most recent developments 
in the planet world concern a hitherto 
obscure star—Nova Ophiuchus No. 3— 
located at least 10,000 light-years 
away, too far to be seen with the naked 
eye. But that distance didn’t stop old 
Nova No. 3 from putting on his show. 

Overnight Nova went on a spree, 
got all lit up and increased his bril- 
liance about 100 per cent which trans- 
formed him from a sun of the 11th 
magnitude to one of about the six and 
a half. In fact, his appearance is so 
entirely different that he looks like 














a new star. Causes for this revolu- 
tionary change are unknown. 

Many stars, it appears, pass through 
these transformations at more or less 
regular intervals, some for short peri- 
ods and some for longer ones. Back 
in 1898, 35 years ago, Nova did the 
same thing, but his brilliance faded 
after a few months. Perhaps he de- 
spaired of attracting the attention of 
our astronomers because his location 
is so far away—so far that the actual 
mileage has never been calculated. 

To those who want to take a peep 
at him while he is all lit up again, look 
in the southeastern sky about 35 de- 
grees above the horizon, not far from 
the constellations Sagittarius and 
Scorpio. In clear weather he will not 
be hard to identify through your tele- 
scope as he has a reddish hue. 


RACE ORIGIN OBSCURE 


The origin of the human race was 
still about as obscure as ever when 
the geologic congress packed their 
grips and left Washington after a ses- 
sion during which they tossed the 
birthplace of man back and forth from 
continent to continent in a futile ef- 
fort to locate his cradle. 

These scientists are always sure of 
an audience for the interest of man 
in his own origin never wavers. The 
original Garden of Eden has been at- 
tributed to various locations but the 
most accepted idea lately has been that 
the human race began somewhere 
near Central Asia. 

Now one of our patriotic archaeol- 
ogists claims that man probably de- 
veloped right here on our own conti- 
nent but others refute that by declar- 
ing that the birthplace of man was in 
Africa and that as he developed more 
modern ways he pushed forward to 
the other continents where he sub- 
dued or drove out his fellows who had 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A geologic announcement of interest 
is that of the discovery of an extinct 
voleano in the Beartooth mountains 
in Montana that is thought to be sev- 
eral million years old. 

A newcomer to the garden is the 
“pepomato” which is shaped like a 
pepper and colored like a tomato. It 
is a hybrid of the two plants and has 
the taste of both. 

Col. Lindbergh reports the discovery 
of an unrecorded mountain and an un- 
charted fjord in Greenland. The 
fjord extends inland for more than a 
hundred miles. The mountain is the 
highest of the known peaks there. 

When the action of a turtle’s heart 
slowed down 12 hours after it had 
been removed from the body, a phy- 
sician at Appomattox, Va., gave an in- 
jection of andrenalin and the organ 
kept pumping on. 

O. H. Caldwell, editor of Electronics 
magazine, says that there should be a 
bell or some other warning device in- 
vented for radio sets so that the pub- 
lic may be warned when the Presi- 
dent is to speak or some important 
news event is to be announced. 
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reached there before him but wh 
development had been retarded. 

This last geologic congress was c 
pelled to revise the age of man 
well as the age of the earth in vie, 
new discoveries laid before them. | 
about the time the scientists get thes, 
ages pegged down, some archaeolo 
always discovers a bone, stone 9; 
something or other somewhere 
upsets all their calculations. 

However, in light of recent dis: 
eries, they all agree that the age o/ 
both man and his habitation 
earth—must be moved back a few :i!- 
lion years farther into the past. 





IT REALLY HAPPENED 





It is really getting too late in 
season for fish stories, but this on 
so good we are passing it on. It was 
contributed by Andy Burke, of Lin 
coln, Nebr., who writes: 

Honestly, a local fisherman spending 
some time at a Minnesota lake this 
summer puts it out as gospel truth tha! 
on the Fourth of July his 10-year-old 
boy was shooting firecrackers at the 
shore of the lake, tossing the crackers 
out over the lake to explode, and tha! 
once a three pound bass leaped from 
the water and grabbed one of the fir: 
crackers. The firecracker exploded 
in the bass’s mouth and knocked him 
20 feet from shore (inland). The man 
made haste to lay hands on the fish 
and had it for dinner. The fish was 
not harmed in any way, merely blown 
out of the water onto dry land. 

—_—_—————__-.. 2 —————___ 


NATTY SOLDIERS 


The old Army custom of giving a 
buck private any sort of a uniform 
whether it fitted him or not has gone 
the way of the dodo with the intro- 
duction of the “try-on” system of uni 
forms. 

A set of try-on uniforms compris 
ing 72 uniforms of various sizes has 
been sent to approximately 125 or 130 
posts and stations. 

The new system is proving ver) 
popular in Army circles and will be a 
considerable saving. It will eliminate 
the unsatisfactory measurement pro 
cedure, the War Department says, but 
where adjustments are necessary the 
uniform will be sent back to Phila- 
delphia where they are made. Some 
8,000 uniforms were tailored to make 
up the 125 sets of try-ons. 

——______ oe 


SOME SMALLTOWN HUMOR 


The rural press of the United States 
is rich in homespun fun—much of 
which is found interwoven in the 
“local” items telling about neighbor- 
hood happenings. For instance, her: 
is a paragraph from the Pine Valle) 
correspondent of the Bascom Inde 
pendent: 

“At the last sociable of the Grange, 
the Gilroy sisters sang three selec 
tions, Tony Bing read an _ origina! 
poem on ‘Night’ and Ken Fletcher 
played a tune with variations on his 
saxophone. -The remainder of th« 
evening was spent very pleasantly.” 
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AVIATION 


One airtransport company claims 
that more passengers are carried be- 
tween New York and Washington than 
between any other two cities in the 
world. 

The Graf Zeppelin is scheduled to 
fly from Germany to the Century of 
Progress at Chicago some time in 
October or early November, Post- 
master General Farley announces. 

Washington Air Derby Association 
decides to offer a trophy, similar in 
purpose to the coveted Collier Trophy, 
which will be given annually to the 
pilot contributing most to the advance- 
ment of aviation within the District 
of Columbia. 

To keep naval aviation abreast of 
naval ship building Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson asks President Roose- 
velt for $30,000,000 from the public 
works funds for airplane construction 
for the Naval Air Service. 

According to a recent survey by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the average length 
of trips made by passengers on sched- 





uled air lines is now 327 miles and 
the seating capacity of all air liners 


is more heavily taxed than in past 
years. 

Most persons regard air racing as a 
dangerous sport, but in the aviation 
industry they regard these races as 
vital tests of newly developed aircraft. 

Pan-American Airways has just au- 
thorized immediate construction of 
new flying equipment and terminal 
facilities to cost some $3,250,000. 

The first and only transcontinental 
glider flight ever attempted was made 
by Capt. Frank Hawks in 1930. He 
was towed in a glider at the end of 
a 500-foot cable by an airplane from 
San Diego, Cal., to New York. The 
pilot of the tow plane was J. D. 
Jernigan. 

That the late Claire K. Vance, vet- 
eran mail pilot, was more than that 
is proven by the remarkable plane he 
had just completed and tested before 
he was killed in a storm while flying 
the mail through the Rockjes one 
night. It is a flying wing all metal 
monoplane powered with a_super- 
charged Wasp motor. In tests it has 
taken off with 800 gallons of gas and 
dU gallons of oil. But it is said to be 
capable of taking off with 1,200 gal- 
lons which would give it a range of 
7,800 miles, the longest range of any 
airplane in this country and about 
2,000 miles farther than the world’s 
distance record recently set by the 
Frenchmen, Rossi and Codos. In tests 
it has attained a top speed of more 
than 200 miles an hour, while with 
full load it has a cruising speed of 
about 160 per. This exceptional plane 
's now the property of Mrs. Vance and 
any flyer interested may see it in the 
United Air Lines hangar at Oakland, 
Cal. She wants to sell it to someone 

ho will demonstrate it to the world. 

Elliott Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent, claims that the United States 


ranks after England, France and Italy 
in military strength in the air, and that 
if we don’t watch out Japan and Rus- 
sia will outrank us. 

It was only 10 years ago that the 
first autogiro actually flew. 

Back in 1926 it cost about 12 cents 
a mile to travel by airplane. Today 
it costs just about half that. 

The German public hardly ever hear 
of airplane accidents and fatal crashes 
in that country because newspapers 
are forbidden to publish the news of 
such accidents, it being held that pub- 
lished reports of accidents are detri- 
mental to that nation’s plans for air 
development. 

Shipping by air is keeping pace with 
the ever increasing passenger traffic. 
Big gains in air express were reported 
for July and August. 





Farm Income Up 40% 
But Buying Power Lags 


(Continued from page 1) 


In order to show how much worse 
off the farmers are than other typical 
classes, we need only cite the current 
bulletin of the Farm Economics de- 
partment of Cornell university. Av- 
erage farm prices in July were 81 per 
cent of the pre-war basis. Now con- 
trast with this figure the average 
wholesale price of ALL COMMODI- 
TIES, which is 101, the cost of dis- 
tribution, which has been boosted to 
132, and the average earnings of fac- 
tory workers in New York state, 
which have risen to 180. It may there- 
fore be very seriously asked, How can 
the farmers, whose products sell for 
only 81 per cent of the base rate, be 
expected to buy the products of the 
factory workers, whose wages are 80 
per cent above the pre-war normal? 

Mrs. Cornelia Pinchot, the “red- 
headed” wife of the Pennsylvania 
governor, has sent Pathfinder and 
other papers a letter in which she 
pleads for relief for the dairy farm- 
ers. She says that the dairymen are 
up in arms against the codes which 
the federal milk administration is 
forcing on the farmers and she calls 
for the dismissal of Dr. Clyde L. King 
the “milk czar,” who, she says, “has 
sacrificed the interests of both the 
dairymen and consumers” and played 
into the hands of the big national 
milk combine, which is shown to be 
making tremendous profits. 

Mrs. Pinchot urges that the dairy- 
men be aided by the government in 
the same way as the wheat farmers, 
cotton growers, tobacco planters and 
hog raisers. She declares that one- 
third of the cows now do not produce 
enough milk to pay for their keep, and 
she believes that these cows should 
be destroyed. The diseased ones 
would be taken first, and of course 
none of this meat would be permitted 
to go on the market for food purposes 
so as to compete with beef. 

a 

Establishment of a new national 
forest in West Virginia is being con- 
sidered. 
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HERE’S the Ball 
—A $5.00 value 


—official in size, 
weight and shape— 
(No. 5120) Made of 
selected top-grain 
cowhide— Double lined 
—Stitched with hot 
waxed linen thread— 
Valve-type bladder, laced 
and ready for inflation. 
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ket Bails, Boxing Cloves, etc. on request 
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QUESTION BOX 


Will any states still be dry if the 
18th amendment is repealed? 

According to our best available in- 
formation gathered from both official 
and unofficial sources there are but 12 
states that do not have some form of 
state prohibition laws. They are: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, Washington 
and Wisconsin, Effect of the repeal of 
the 18th amendment on the other 
states is a matter of conjecture as no 
official decision has been given, but the 
consensus of opinion is that each state 
will have to repeal their state laws if 
they want liquor. A number of states 
are already preparing legislation for 
repeal of state dry laws and for liquor 
control, 











Why does the moon appear larger 
when near the horizon? 


Because the atmosphere has magni- 
fying properties and the blanket of 
atmosphere surrounding the earth is 
limited in height but is unlimited as 
we gaze along its surface. When we 
look at the moon near the horizon we 
are gazing through more atmosphere 
and it seems larger. 


Is there a Drake estate in England 
for division among heirs? 

There is no Drake estate for divi- 
sion. Sir Francis Drake was married 
twice, according to records, and as 
there were no children resulting from 
either marriage, his estate descended 
to his brother. For a good many years 
confidence men have worked the 
Drake estate swindle pretty much in 
the same way as the old Spanish pris- 
oner game and gullible Americans have 
lost many a dollar to this racket. 


Which state extends farthest north? 


Minnesota extends farther north 
than any other state because a por- 
tion of Lake of the Woods county lies 
north of the 49th parallel (which 
marks the northern boundary of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and North Da- 
kota) along the west shore of Lake 
of the Woods. Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are the two most northern of 
the New England States. 


Where was Ivar Kreugar born? 


Ivar Kreugar was a Swedish sub- 
ject. He was born at Kalmar, Sweden, 
in 1880 and was educated at the Royal 
Technical University at Stockholm. 


Who was the author of “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas”? 


This famous Christmas poem was 
written by Dr. Clement Clark Moore 
and was first published two days be- 
fore Christmas in 1823. 


How much bread is made from one 
bushel of wheat? 


One bushel of wheat should produce 
slightly more than 42 pounds of flour, 
the amount necessary for 62 one- 
pound loaves of bread. Department 


of Agriculture figures for last year in- 
dicate that the average cost of raising 
wheat ranged from about 72 cents 
per bushel in the Great Plains area to 
$1.27 a bushel in the southeastern 
States. 


Who is Prince Michael of Rumania 
and what is his present status? 


Crown Prince Michael, son of King 
Carol II and Queen Helen (formerly 
Princess Helen of Greece), was born 
Oct. 25, 1921. In Dec., 1925, Carol re- 
nounced his right to succession to the 
throne and went to France. King Fer- 
dinand died July 20, 1927, and Michael 
became King of Rumania under a re- 
gency. Queen Helen divorced Carol 
in 1928 and Michael reigned as King 
until June 6, 1930, at which time Carol 
returned. Parliament declared null 
and void all acts relating to his abdi- 
cation and exile and Carol took the 
oath of fealty to the Constitution and 
became King Carol II. He declared 
Michael Grand Voyvoda of Alba Julia, 
and Helen Queen of Rumania, but she 
refused the annulment of the divorce 
and remains unreconciled to her for- 
mer husband. 


How many parents lived to see 
their sons President? 


Eight women: Sarah Delano Roose- 
velt; Mary Washington; Susanna Ad- 
ams (second President’s mother); 
Nelly Madison; Jane Polk; Harriett 
Grant; Eliza B. Garfield and Nancy 
McKinley. Five men: John Adams; 
Richard Taylor; Jesse Grant, John 
Coolidge and George T. Harding. 


Is wheat ground for the grower’s 
own consumption taxed? 


The processing tax of 30 cents per 
bushel is paid by the miller and does 
not apply to flour for the consumption 
of the producer, his family or his em- 
ployees. The agricultural act also ex- 
empts from the processing tax, the 
grinding or cracking of wheat for feed 
purposes. 


How many North American snakes 
are poisonous? 


All snakes are poisonous to a small 
degree, but a bite from the so-called 
harmless snakes has little more effect 
than the bite of an insect or the sting 
of a bee, There are six snakes in our 





Mr. Bigbiz, coaching new stenographer 
about the NRA—Yes, we'll go out to din- 
ner and then to a night club for a little 
dancing. My wife is out of the city and 
what she don’t know won’t hurt her— 

Wife, suddenly appearing at door—Yes, 
but it’s going to hurt you, you old double- 
crosser! Wait till I get you home! 


* The Pathfinder 
country whose bites are fatal unless 


immediately treated. They are jh» 
rattlesnake, water moccasin, copper- 
head, harlequin, coral and the mass». 


sauga. Most so-called water moceo- 
sins in the northern regions are 
wrongly named and are considered 4s 
harmless. The cottonmouth is {he 
deadly member of the family and js 


usually found below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 


How many Americans are living 
abroad? 


State Department figures on Amer- 
icans resident abroad on January |, 
1932, are as follows: South America, 
12,510; Mexico and Central America. 
17,133; West Indies and Bermuda, 2\).- 
821; Asia, 24,742; Europe, 99,585; Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, 223,858; Afri- 
ca, 5,411 and in Australasia, 2,913, 
which makes a grand total of 404,317, 
These figures do not include tourists. 


What mountains of the United States 
are always covered with snow? 

Mt, Whitney, and some portions of 
Pike’s Peak and Mt. Rainier are usual- 
ly covered with snow the year round. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Nickname — “Keystone”; Steel”; 
“Coal.” 
Motto—Virtue, Liberty and _ Inde- 
pendence. 


State Flower—No choice. 

Area—45,126 sq. mi. (32nd in rank). 

Population (1930)—9,631,350 (213.6 
to sq. mi.; 15 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.6 per 
cent; foreign-born, 15.4; negro, 4.2. 

Wealth (1929 est.) —$32,757,000,000 
($3,425 per capita). 

Settled—1682. 

Entered Union—1787. 

Capital—Harrisburg (Pop., 80,33). 

Largest City — Philadelphia (Pop., 
1,950,960). 

Government—General assembly con 
Sists of a senate of 50 members and a 
house of representatives of 208 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and 34 representatives. 

Governor—Gifford Pinchot (Rep.). 
Term 4 years; salary $18,000. 

Products—Petroleum, natural gas, 
coal, coke, steel, electrical goods and 
equipment, cotton goods, worsted 
goods, meat, cigars and cigarettes, 
glass products, paper, clothing, cereals, 
forage crops, fruits, tobacco, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,295,948 votes 
and Republicans 1,453,540. Electoral! 
vote—Republican 36. 

————— 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


An advertisement in the Bellevue 
(Ohio) Gazette—Sex coach, has been 
run 8,128 miles, sex coach, has been 
run 8,126 miles, and no more; in good 
order. Reason for selling, old age. 

a 

Alaskan mines produced $11,638,000 
in minerals in 1932. Total output of 
Alaska in minerals since 1880 ex- 
ceeds $650,000,000. 
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PASTIME 
A STUDY IN LINES AND DOTS 
Nine dots are arranged in three rows 
of three dots each and are connected 
together by a continuous line of six 


straight sections as indicated in our 
cut. The puzzle is to economize in 











Connect Them Differently 


sections and angles by connecting the 
dots, arranged the same way, with a 
continuous line of only four sections. 
Can you do it? This is a good puzzle 
to tackle as you sit before the fire one 
of these cold, rainy evenings. It is 
also a good one to pass along to your 
friends after you have found the solu- 
tion. Next week we will show how 
the lines should be drawn. 


A BOTTLE BREAKING TRICK 


Here is a clever little trick, suggest- 
ed by Science and Invention: You pro- 
duce an ordinary glass bottle complete- 
ly filled with water and corked. (The 
cork, just touching the water, must 
be only part way in, yet must fit se- 
curely enough to remain in place.) 
You invite your spectators to examine 
the bottle to make sure that it is just 
what it appears to be. 

Then you ask each in turn to try 
to break the bottle with his hands, 
warning them that it must be done by 
muscular strength alone and not by a 








BRAIN TEASER 


In some parts of the country folks 
still have to stake their cows out to 
graze because they do not have proper 
fences or large, green pastures. One 
farmer we know always uses a cow 
to keep the grass around his barn 
from getting too high. This week’s 
problem contributed by Glenn H. 
Chisnell, of Barberton, Ohio, not only 
tells how he does it but leaves the 
reader the fun of figuring out how 
much pasture this animal has. 

Here is the problem: To a stake at 
a point 40 feet from each corner of 
the rear side of his barn, which is 40 
feet square, the cow is tethered with 
a rope 100 feet long. Now what is 
the area in square feet over which the 
cow can graze? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The poor 
rabbit got only 120 feet before being 
stopped by the dog. 


blow against a solid body. When they | 
have given up you take the bottle in 
your left hand and, holding it firmly 
in such a manner as to avoid being cut | 
when the glass breaks, give the cork 


a quick, vigorous thrust with the | 
thumb of your right hand. The bottle | 
immediately breaks because the pres- | 
sure exerted by your thumb is trans- | 
mitted by the water to the entire in- | 
terior surface, the action being similar | 
to that of a hydraulic press. | 

If you don’t like to risk your thumb 
you can vary this stunt by setting the 
bottle down and giving the cork a 
light tap with a stick. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 

Any number of players may take 
part in this interesting and instruc- 
tive game. In fact, the more the mer- 
rier. One of the players is chosen “it.” 
The “it” leaves the room or moves 
away from the other players while 
they decide upon some word to be 
guessed by the “it.” When he returns 
he asks questions of each player. 
These questions are such as “How do 
you like it?”, “When do you like it?”, 
etc. From their answers the “it” de- 
cides what the word is. The player 
giving him the clue is the “it” the 
next time. 














DO YOU KNOW THAT 





The moon is always visible. 

The oldest living things on the earth 
are the giant redwood trees in Cali- 
fornia. 

On January 1 the total world regis- 
tration of auto vehicles included 27,- 
813,201 passenger cars, 5,396,566 trucks 
and 358,528 busses. 

Fires take a toll of 10,000 lives and 
$500,000,000 worth of property every 
year. 

Most fatal auto accidents occur be- 
tween seven and eight p. m. 

There are three Mexicos—nation, 
state and city. 

The stars rise and set like the sun. 

Last year the Red Cross distributed 
10,500,000 barrels of flour and 104,000,- 
000 garments to the needy in the 
United States. 

Lightning is more destructive in the 
Transvaal, South Africa, than any- 
where else in the world. 

—_—_—_——_-- 
A CURE FOR SCHOOLITIS 
When we make up our minds that we can 
part 
From “ag.” and “ec. 
art, 
From fancy frills and “snoopervisors,” 
And hordes upon hordes of useless ad- 
visors; 
Teach the three R’s and a bookkeeping 
course, 
The lay of the land and the river’s source. 
Teach the children reduction of taxes 
And the proper use of economy’s axes, 
Give them a course in our common need 
So they can eliminate graft and greed, 
Then our practical school course, now flat 
on the ground, 
May lift up its head and look around, 
And finally recover if we can part 
From “ag.”, “ec.”, frills, games, 
and art.—Dell Berry. 
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and from music and 


music 
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TYPEWRITERS 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN HISTORY! 
10-day trial offer 


YOU can now buy a new standard Rem- 
ington Portable Typewriter at lowest 
price and terms ever offered. 

SPECIAL! Detailed instructions on touch 
——— included free with each ma- 
chine purchased. 


Write today for our 10-day trial offer and 

new catalogue showing the most complete 

line of portables and desk models ever 

available. Don't delay and miss this ex- 

ceptional oppertansty j Address Reming- 

ton Rand, Inc., Dept.S-3, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Geg 
our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide’ 


and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle Exteasion University, Dept. 9393-LA, Chicago 


100 CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS 


See this valuable new book at Libraries, Business 
Colleges, Book Stores. It covers Forestry, Post- 
Office, Customs, Police, Stenographic, many others. 
Better business will mean thousands of gov't jobs. 
Have a big advantage. See the book now! Catalog 















Be independent. Earn H« € 
$10,000 annuaity. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volame 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 





| free. Pergande Co., Civil Service Publ’rs, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 


Marvelous invention, corrects poor writing in few days. 
Amazing results guaranteed. No failures. Positive proof 
and complete outline mailed FREE. Write quickly. 
Cc. J. OZMENT, 26. ST. LOUIS, MO 


chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


What was the trade dollar? 

Why is it easier to swim in salt water? 

Which is easier, to lift a weight with a large 
or a small pulley? 

Why de labor organizations 
May Day? 

What is an inferiority complex? 

What does f. o. b. mean? 

Do snakes poison their food? 

Why are most people right handed? 

How did “praise from Sir Hubert’’ originate? 

What do moles eat? 

Can a naturalized citizen be deported? 

What are the French spoliation claims? 

Why is a football field called the gridiron? 


Can you answer these popu- 
m lar questions without hesi- 
i 
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you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and _ pro- 
TULL } gressive people that George 
NY Wlicistuthioniocat W. Stimpson, the world’s 
NS ANA ii, most inquisitive man, wrote 
ML i ‘Nuggets of Knowledge. 
It is a vast storehouse of 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer— 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 
_- USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 


| tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
H everyday life with equal 
iy confidence and promptness? 
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HOME 


GOOD KNIVES SAVE TIME 

There is one piece of kitchen equip- 
ment that is to be found in practically 
every home—a dull butcher knife. And 
this in spite of the fact that every 
wife or cook needs a sharp one. There- 
fore, a good knife sharpener is needed 
in a convenient place. Then, when a 
knife becomes dull it can be whetted 
easily. 

There are several knife sharpeners 
that are easier to use than a butcher’s 
steel. One consists of two sets of 
wheels held securely in a frame. This 
frame is screwed to the work table in 
a convenient place. To sharpen a 
knife all that is necessary is to draw 
it with an even stroke between the 
wheels. 

It is a good idea to cut down on the 
number of knives and keep the few 
that are used regularly in good condi- 
tion. But a butcher knife, bread knife, 
two paring knives and spatula are al- 
most necessities in every kitchen. 

The best knives, according to Susan 
Z. Wilder, home economics expert at 
Brookings, S. Dak., are of stainless 
steel. With careful treatment such 
knives will hold an edge. Dropping a 
knife, throwing it in a drawer with 
other knives, or leaving it on the stove 
where it will heat destroys the edge 
more than actual use in cutting. A 
good butcher knife is six to eight 
inches long and has a narrow blade. 


HOW WE GET DISEASES 


Modern research has shown that 
practically all infectious diseases are 
contracted from personal contact be- 
tween humans. Sometimes infection 
is attributed to contact with such ob- 
jects as books, money, toys, furniture, 
etc. But we know that when such is 
the case the articles have recently 
been moistened by human saliva, etc., 
of those carrying the disease germs. 
Articles most likely to spread con- 
tamination are children’s toys, drink- 
ing utensils, food, towels—and, of 
course, kisses. 


QUICK FROZEN HONEY 


A seasonable discovery of how to 
make a new quick frozen dessert from 
honey has just been announced by two 
Department of Agriculture chemists. 
In announcing the new delicacy, R. E. 
Lothrop and S. I. Gertler, of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, explain 
that their discovery was accidental in 
the course of studies of carbohydrates. 

They say a solution of honey— 
about one part honey to two parts 
water—can be frozen quickly, right at 
the table if you prefer. All that is re- 
quired is a small glass container, such 
as a jelly glass or heavy tumbler, the 
solution of honey, and a small quantity 
of solid carbon dioxide which has 
been pounded to a powder in a small 
sack, 

Wrap the glass containing the honey 
and water in a towel or napkin, and 
add a part of a spoonful of carbon 





dioxide (“dry ice”). Stir the mix- 
ture vigorously and add small quan- 
tities of carbon dioxide until the con- 
sistency of the mixture is satisfactory. 
Then let it stand a few minutes to al- 
low any surplus of carbon dioxide to 
evaporate. The result, according to 
the chemists, is a “product of very 
smooth texture resembling sherbet.” 

It is also easy to make a similar des- 
sert in larger quantities either in an 
ice cream freezer, using salt and ice 
or by rapid stirring of a honey solution 
in a can set into a pail of solid carbon 
dioxide. With an ice cream freezer, 
the equipment most folks will have 
to use to make this toothsome des- 
sert, it is necessary, the chemists say, 
to turn the handle rapidly and freeze 
the mixture as rapidly as _ possible. 
Slow freezing causes formation of ice 
crystals that injure the texture. 

In quick frozen honey all the flavor 
is retained. If you do not like it too 
sweet, the addition of a small amount 
of lemon juice before freezing tones 
down the sweetness and adds tartness 
to the frozen product. 

Those who try this dessert by the 
carbon dioxide method should be care- 
ful in handling the “dry ice.” Chil- 
dren should not be allowed to play 
with it, and they should be warned 
against putting it in their mouths be- 
cause its extreme coldness is likely 
to cause serious injury. 


KITCHEN WINDOW CURTAINS 


The kitchen is one of the most im- 
portant rooms in the home. Therefore 
it should always be neat and clean. If 
it is to be just that it must have cur- 
tains and they must be kept clean. 
Home demonstration agents have 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


These two oddities in cartoons were 
sent in by the same Pathfinder reader. 
The man in the first picture may be 
playing the violin but we wouldn’t 
care to listen to it. He is bowing on 
the side of the instrument instead of 








on the strings where the music is sup- 
posed to be generated. All this fiddler 
can get out of the side is squeeks and 
squawks. Maybe he is trying to imi- 
tate some of those radio “performers.” 
In the second spasm the man is saw- 
ing wood in a way that calls for quite 
a little elbow grease. His right hand 
should grasp the handle under the 
blade and his left hand should also be 
on the near side of the saw some- 
where around the tie-rod. Perhaps 
this man is one of those poor ignorant 
city recruits for the forestation army 
and he hasn’t yet learned to saw wood. 
If so we'll excuse it. 
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found that white muslin curtains 4; 
the most practical for the kitchen, |; 
color is desired, a touch of it ca jy. 
added through small appliqued (pe. 
signs or bias binding of plain o: 
urged ginghams, Oilcloth curtains ,, 
also practical and they are so easy |, 
launder. In fact, they can be lef; 
hanging and kept wiped off with 4 
damp cloth. You can buy them 4j- 
ready made or buy the oilcloth anq 
make them yourself. 


DEPRESSION MENUS SOUGHT 


What have you been feeding your 
family? Perhaps you have fed th, 
wisely and well on what little yoy 
have had to provide with. In that 
case, the Golden Rule Foundation, 4 
New York charitable organizativ: 
may be interested in some of you 
menus. Believing that the depressioy 
has taught many families to prepare 
low-cost, adequate food menus even 
better than professional dietitians, t!, 
foundation, says its president, Charles 
W. Vickrey, is conducting a nation 
wide campaign to secure the best such 
series of menus. After they are test 
ed by household economists they wil! 
be offered for use in Golden [kule 
week in December. 

ne 


STARLINGS INCREASE 


A few pairs of European starlings 
were brought to New York in 18%) 
and released in Central Park. Since 
that time they have multiplied an 
pushed their way south to the Gull 
north into Canada and west as far as 
the Mississippi river. When this bird 
was introduced it was said to be a 
great insect eater and some ornitholo- 
gists say that it is one of the few birds 
with a liking for the Japanese bettle, 
but like the English sparrow its vices 
far exceed its virtues. 

Over this widespread area the star- 
lings make war on the other forms of 
bird life and pester the farmer by <e- 
stroying his crops, while in the cities 
they cluster around the large buildings 
and make life miserable for the crowds 
in the streets and for auto owners 
Efforts to drive them from Washing- 
ton, New York and other eastern cities 
have been in vain. Their flocking 
habit is the main objection to them. 

They are a little smaller than the 
blackbird and their plumage varies 
with the season, sometimes rather 
spotty and mottled while at other 
times it is of a dark hue. 





NO, SIR, NOT FOR HER! 


Miles—Your wife drives her own 
car, doesn’t she? 

Stiles—Oh, yes. 

Miles—Does she pay any attention 
to those “Stop, Look and Listen” signs 
at the railroad crossings? 

Stiles—Well, I believe she sometimes 
stops and looks—but to tell you the 
truth I don’t think that anybody or 
anything could make her listen. 

_—_ 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Let the lying lips be put to silence: 
which speak grievous things proudl) 
and contemptuously against the righ! 
eous.—Psalms 31:18. 
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WOMEN 


WOMAN’S PLACE IS HOME 


That is, the best place for her is the 
home. So says no less an authority 
than Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of the 
division of physical anthropology of 
the Smithsonian Institution and one 
of the greatest living anthropologists. 
Dr. Hrdlicka says his lifelong experi- 
ence as a doctor and a scientist has 
convinced him that woman is happiest 
with a home, a husband and children. 

In his opinion this will always be 
her happiest natural medium for self- 
expression and self-realization. He 
thinks woman was more fortunate 
until the feminist movement came 
along and confused her ideas; that 
those following the movement have 








been made more miserable because 
they have been deprived of their 
happiness. 


THE FUR’LL FLY THIS FALL 


Pity the poor bunnies, muskrats, 
squirrels, coons, beavers, foxes, wolves, 
monkeys, seals, leopards and all other 
fur-bearing animals. There will like- 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Fall and Winter Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





ly be an unprecedented market for 
their hides this fall and winter because 
Dame Fashion has decreed furs and 
fur trimming for practically every- 
thing the ladies wear. 

Fall dresses of all types are showing 
fur trimmings. Even evening dresses 
boast some type of wild life. Plumes, 
too, are coming back on hats, and 
when the old ostrich gets his head out 
of the sand he will find his feathers 
used for trimming gloves, muffs, 
handbags, evening gowns and evening 
capes. 


LADIES HELP NRA 


As in war times the women of the 
nation have rolled up their sleeves 
and gone to work to help make NRA 
a success and bring lasting recovery if 
not prosperity. In every city and 
town the womenfolks are doing their 
part to help spread the wings of the 
now famous blue eagle. And they are 
doing a good job of it, too. 


HOW FARM WOMEN HELP 


You can take the word of Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension work 
of the Department of Agriculture, for 
it that the farm women of the nation 
have made a valiant effort to maintain 
a desirable standard of living for their 
families in spite of the difficulty of 
conditions during the last 10 years. 
The small income from the sale of a 
farm woman’s garden vegetables, or 


her eggs or poultry, or butter and. 


other dairy products, or even her own 
baking, the director says, has in many 
cases, been the only cash coming into 
a farm home. 

Because single sales were for small 
amounts, Dr. Warburton continues, 
this income was formerly looked on 
as “pin money” in comparison with 
the expected yield from the major 
farm crops. But at present, by means 
of it, the woman on the farm is at 
times keeping the whole family ship 
afloat. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


In buying wash cloths and towels 
for the family choose assorted colors 
in borders or stripes; then each per- 
son will know his own. 

A small quantity of coal oil added 
to the water with which windows are 
cleansed cuts the dirt and imparts a 
gloss to the panes. 

Numbers cut from out-of-date cal- 
endars printed in good sized type are 
excellent for teaching small children 
numbers, combinations, etc. 

Just bathing in warm water rests 
tired or swollen feet. Don’t forget this 
valuable health hint. 

Keep a stack of newspapers cut in 
convenient sizes near the kitchen sink 
to wipe excess grease from dishes and 
utensils before washing. This will 
save more mess and dirty work than 
many dollars’ worth of soap. 

While chickens are cheap it is a 
good time to can them for use when 
prices go up. 

_ 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
—Hamlet, Act IV, Scene 2. 












My daughter’s goitre is thanks to - Our 

r'saysshe is now somal as adollar”eays the Rev. 
S. A. Cotton, Snes, North Carolina. Pictured 
above is Miss Sophia Kuric before and after using a 
simple, easy, harmless home treatment of a great Bat- 
tle Creek Specialist. This treatment, which has al- 
ready been used by 200,000 others who wished to 
avoid operation, is described in this Specialist’s book 
on “How ToEnd Goitre Quickly.” Anyone suffering with 
Goitre will receive this book FREE by sending their 
name at once to Physician’s Treatment & Advisory Co., 
Suite 526-L, Sanborn Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 





For centuries Herbs have been 
the sourceof the world’s finest med- 
icines. Thousands of sufferers are 
being helped by health-restoring 
herbs; the same remedies of your 

mother’s day. Science proves 

erbs rich in Vitamins and Organic 

Minerals necessary to health. No 

matter what ails you herbs wil! belp you. 

Learn all about helpful herbs by sending 
for 128-page FREE Herbalist Catalog 


QUELATEST CATALOG— EREE 
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PROVIDE 
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NATURES 
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umet berbs have been of highest ity for 
more & quarter century. Purity freshness 











CALUMET HERB CO., Dept. 4901 S. Holla t 
Aliso calied Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TE Don’t ect it! Trya tree test 

. which for 30 rs 
has been givi Eczema erers their i piret Real 
Night’s Rest.” Write today—a postal will do. Address 

and other stomach troubles due to gastric hyper- 
acidity treated successfully WITHOUT an opera- 
let entitled ‘“‘How to end Stomach Suffering,” 
and you will bless the day you read this. No 
obligation. Send no money. Write to-day. 


of a mild, soo guaranteed 

OR. CANNADAY, CO., 241 Park Square, Sedalia, Mo. 
tion. Quick relief assured. Write for FREE book- 
THE WITT TABLET Co., VALPARAISO, IND. 







WHY PAY MORE? 


Each magazine one year unless otherwise noted. 





Good Stories 
Poultry Tribune $ 25 nna s Mos. $ 50 
Successful Farming B oman’s Worl 
Country Home ousehold Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
Illustrated Mechanics CLUB NO. 834 
Woman's World $ Christian Herald 
Good Stories 30 ‘ 
Capper’s Farmer Woman's World 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 813 ~— + nae a 

Better H & 

pon —— . Christian Herald 
Woman's World 50 Pictorial Review 

Better Homes & 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and mail 
together with your name, address and remittance to 
An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 

Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee 
or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
dress to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 359 Glenn Bidg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wonderful 
Write today and be thankful all your life. _ 
A Baby For You? 

If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
to Mrs. Mildred Owens, 1614 Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 


Magazines must go to one address 

CLUB NO. 802 CLUB NO. 818 
The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 806 

McCall's Mag. 
CLUB NO. 835 

Household Mag. 
Country Home Gardens 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
He Hates Whiskey Now 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine, send your name and ad- 
treatment. What is has done for others is an example 
of what it should do for you when used as directed 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s 
smile do not give up hope. Just write in confidence 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 
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Quit Tobacco 


Tobacco may injure your health, weaken your 
glands, make you look older and feel older, and 
handicap social or financial success. If you want help 
in quftting tobacco, write John Malick. 178 Coates 
House, Kansas City, Mo., for free information and 
instructions for a simple home method which many 
say quickly aided them to leave off from smoking, 
chewing, or using snuff. No habit-forming drugs or 
narcotics to take. Harmless to use. Reliable over 
15 years. Write him today. No obligation. 


NEW HAIR OR NO PAY 


Grow new hair, end dandruff, falling 
hair regardless of your age or sex. 
No charge if I fail. 








Ee Barber, Beauty Shops 

ay recommend it. My 
booklet “Scalp Health” tell all. It’s 
FREE. 


vy CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO. 
Suite ___ Suite D459, Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis 


[You Can Me lan Make BIG PROFITS 


FOLDERS — ALL PARCHMENT 
IN A CHRISTMAS B 
socal CHRISTMAS’ cuatandingh ly y beautiful 
Christmas Folders — each different in handsome 
Book Gift Box. Magnificent, multi-colored — 
on and raised silver metallic Cure. Each 
envelope. COSTS YOU 50c—SELLS FoR 3: $1.00 
—AMAZING VALUE. Write for ig sample 
and combination offer immediately. A startlin 
ag ey WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS. 
7’ Water Street, Dept.43, Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINES 


At 30% to 50% Savings 


CLUB NO. 541 803 

Better ft — & $ Womas's s wea” 

Garde Home Friend 30 
Countr: 'eme Good Stories 
Silver Screen Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder Farm Journal 
CLUB NO. 542 The Pathfinder 
McCall's Mag. IB 
Silver Screen 
Country Home 
The Pathfinder 





Pictorial Review 
Delineator 


$] 6 5 McCall's Mag $9 00 





ecet — NO. 800 The Pathfinder 

ories - 
Home Friend $] 25 CLUB NO. 832 
Gentlewoman Mag. Hollywood Movie Mag. 


Mother’s Home Life Pictorial Review $ 00 
Farm Journal McCall’s Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 


Special Offers 


Just note the really worthwhile savings you can make 
if you order your magazines now. Such special low 


prices cannot be ge for any length of time— 
Gentlewoman Mag. Woman’s World 

CLUB NO. 811 CLUB NO. 831 
Good Stories The Pathfinder 
McCall's $ 
Better — & Liberty Mag. 

Modern Mag. > 

Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 


so you better ORDER NO 
Home Friend The Pathfinder 
oe te $ Delineator $ 
1 Screen Book ? 
The Pathfinder 
Gardens 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


SEE HERE 





Pictorial Review ¢ Screen Play 
Country Home 54/0 Delineator - 5 7 
The Pathfinder 
Household ‘Mag. Pictorial Review 
axe 3 NO. 816 CLUB NO. $a 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 








If you want the most for your money, take this 
Clab—It will more than please you. 

SPECIAL CLUB NO. 814 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 


Good Stories S]. 5 O 

Gentlewoman Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to on Fq-y~ after order is for- 
warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder. 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is received. Pathfinder. Washington, D 











KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





We never knew they had such large 
mosquitoes with such tough bills in 
Texas until Ned Ison, of Hot Spot, 
Ky., sent us this story: 

Back in the nineties I was employed 
on a ranch in southern Texas. My 
job was, mostly, the shoeing of horses. 
I remember on a Saturday evening, the 
sun was broiling down so hot it seem- 
ed that my buddy and I would melt. 
We had some very vicious horses that 
evening that must be shod, About 
three in the evening my buddy said, 
“Watch out.” 

I looked in the direction he was 
looking and saw the largest swarm of 
mosquitoes I had ever seen. We left 
the horses stand. Gathering some tools 
and ropes, we made for cover under 
some large salt kettles which had been 
abandoned many years ago, These 
kettles were in the form of a hemi- 
sphere and about six feet in diameter 
and three and one-half feet deep. 

Turning one of those kettles bottom 
side up, I darted under for shelter 
from the mosquitoes. No sooner had 
I gotten under than the skeeters began 
popping their bills through the bot- 
tom of the kettle and I began, with my 
hammer, to clinch their bills. In less 
than half an hour enough had lit on 
the kettle and I had clinched their 
bills that they rose with the kettle 
and flew off with it. 

Beginning with a slight deviation 
from veraciousness A. J. Fisher, of 
Clayton, Ida., writes in to say he has 
a wonderful cow. Her voice was so 
powerful he gave her the name of 
Foghorn. With her last calf, however, 
she developed a vociferous bellow. 
Soon she could only bellow in a 
whisper, she got so hoarse. 

A little later she developed a fal- 
setto yodel. At this juncture “A. J.” 
figured if he could rig up a mike and 
get this yodeling bellow on the air, 
he could make some easy money. So 
he got the diaphragms out of two old 
phonographs, the wiring out of two 
old model T’s and the batteries out 
of his five cars. Mixed up with a few 
other gadgets for good measure and 
attached to the family radio antenna 
he let old Foggy yodel awhile in the 
mike. But his anxious ears never even 
heard a squawk. 

The next thing he knew, for some 
unknown cause, Foggy took to brows- 
ing in pine needles. “A. J.’s” curiosity 
by then was getting up to white heat. 
And in a few days when the prized 
cow’s milk tasted so strong of pine 
gum the family could not use it he 
was furious. Then just for curiosity’s 
sake they set some of her milk aside 
to see what the cream was like. And 
lo and behold instead of cream a de- 
licious chewing gum developed on the 
milk. But even that is not all about 
this remarkable cow. To the amaze- 
ment of everyone the cow shed off 
her hair slick and clean, and is now 
growing a wonderful coat of pine 
needles for hair. 

Since most ordinary cows have to 


The Pathfinder 


have corn, we'll let R. W. Harris. 5 
Hurdsfield, N. Dak., furnish his 
riety. A few years ago, he writes. 
man by the name of H. O. Chester \ 
experimenting with new varieties «; 
corn. While experimenting he foun, 
a very new and different variety. \» 
he planted it. 

Greatly interested in this new vy. 
riety he was up early the next n 
ning to see about it. To his surprise 
it was shooting up rapidly. In fact 
the ears were flying past him at the 
rate of 20 a second. Greatly pleased 
with his find he wheeled around ¢ 
hurry and tell the world. But unfor 
tunately he lost his balance and the 
tail of his coat caught on an ear and 
he was carried rapidly aloft. No « 
knew where he was until an airplane 
party searching from the air sighted 
the massive stalk of corn. 

Knowing his hobby was new ki: 
of corn the pilot decided to spiral up 
and see how high it pierced the cloud 
At about 18,000 feet he saw the ey 
perimenter, who had managed to set 
himself free, climbing down the corn 
stalk, using the ears and blades of 
fodder as ladder steps. It took hin 
more than a week to climb down and 
all he had to eat was corn. While 
none the worse for his experience he 
resolved not to experiment any more 
with corn, 

P. S. Huskers in balloons were sent 
up to harvest this corn. The stalk 
itself was allowed to stand until it 
dried out so it wouldn’t cause too much 
damage when finally cut down. 





Attorney General Declares 
U.S. Has “Actual Socialism” 


(Continued from page 1) 


had been set up in Washington. He 
repelled the idea that the President 
had assumed any _ unconstitutional 
powers. Congress, he said, had de- 
creed the very policies which are now 
being put in force. One of the prime 
purposes of the New Deal, he remind 
ed the country, is to “raise wages and 
purchasing power and to control crops 
and make the farmer’s product capab| 
of supporting him.” The Attorney 
General said he would interpret the 
Recovery laws and all laws not in the 
old reactionary spirit but in the new 
spirit of progress and social service 

Naturally the Attorney-General’s 





Latest Fashions Described 





7982—A distinctive style for mature figures wit 
slender hips. Designed especially for 36, 38, 40, 42 
44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 46 in 
design requires 47%, yards of 39 inch material. The 
vestee of lace requires ‘4 yard 35 inches wide, cu! 
crosswise, or 1 yard of lace banding 3142 inches wid 

7994—A pleasing house dress designed for 34, 3 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A - 
inch design requires 44% yards of 32 inch materia! 
To finish with bias binding requires 3%, yards 1 
inches wide. 

7998—A pretty evening frock designed for you! 
ladies 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years (29, 31, 33, 35 anc 
37 bust measure). A 13 year design requires 314 yarc 
of 35 inch material, together with 34 yard of co! 
trasting material. 

8003—A pretty coat for girls 4, 6, 8, 10 and ! 
years. A 10 year design requires 17%, yards of 54 
inch material. To line the coat requires 244 yard 
of 35 inch material. 

8000—An excellent frock for growing girls designe° 
for 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year design require 
24% yards of 39 inch material. To finish with bia 
binding requires 24g yards 144 inches wide. 5 yard 
of ribbon is required for bow. 
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speech provoked a lot of comment, 
pro and con. Lawyers told each other 
they would have to get busy and 
modernize. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace praised the address and said 
it was right in line with what he is 
trying to do for the farmers. Senator 
Pittman, of Nevada, Democrat, said 
he didn’t consider the Recovery laws 
socialistic and observed: “To the con- 
trary, our aims are to refine the in- 
dividualism Americans have always 
enjoyed, to the point where happiness 
and economic well-being are _ not 
wrecked.” 

Senator McCarron, the other Nevada 
Senator—also a Democrat—said the 
new federal laws are taking away too 
many of the rights of the states, and 
he added: “They constitute an ava- 
lanche that sweeps away the struc- 
tures fought for and reared by Jeffer- 
son and his adherents. Experiments 
are too costly when they strike at 
the principle which secures individ- 
ual liberty.” 

Senator King, of Utah, likewise a 
Democrat, remarked: “If the Attorney- 
General means that the accepted defi- 
nition of socialism has become the 
creed of the Democratic party or that 
President Roosevelt has abandoned 
democracy, then I think he is mis- 
taken.” 

In order that all readers may know 
what the definitions of “socialism” 
and “democracy” are, we give these 
definitions, as found in the Webster 
dictionary: 

“Socialism—a political and econom- 
ic theory of social reorganization, the 
essential feature of which is govern- 
mental control of economic activities, 
to the end that competition shall give 
place to cooperation and that the op- 
portunities of life and the rewards of 
labor shall be equitably apportioned.” 

Webster’s definition of “democracy” 
is this: “A form of government in 
which the supreme power is retained 
by the people and exercised, either 
directly or indirectly, through a sys- 
tem of representation and delegated 
authority periodically renewed, as in 
a constitutional representative govern- 
ment or democracy.” 

oo 


“OFFICIAL” STATE BIRDS 

What is your state’s official state 
bird? Bet you a glass hammer you 
can’t name it right off. Whether you 
know it or not nearly all of the 48 
States now have feathered representa- 
tives. That is, only four or five states 
haven’t selected birds yet. This year 
North Carolina’s legislature decided 
to make the tomtit or Carolina chick- 
adee that state’s official feathered 
friend, but repealed the resolution al- 
most immediately for fear residents of 
that state who have long been known 
as Tar Heels would become known as 
“Tomtits.” 

Other states not having selected 
feathered representatives are Connec- 
ticut, lowa, New Jersey and Tennessee. 








Those having their “official” birds 
follow: 

Alabama ae a aR ates é ala kde D Flicker 
a) re Cactus Wren 
Arkansas 


Mockingbird | Cc YS TEX 


ETT rT ree Valley Quail 
SS NEES SR er ee Lark bunting 
ED 2.6 sv 0s dade Sut i awer ees Cardinal 
District of Columbia. .Wood Thrush 
0 re eye eer Mockingbird 
IN ica a ag deen eil acaba Brown Thrasher 
Pe nt vos See haee Mountain Bluebird 
RS. oho kaa adepae a bieereure Cardinal 
ee alee ek iw Seah Eastern Cardinal 
I a a id iden eine’ Western Meadowlark 
0 Ee errs Cardinal 
I a cca ani a ae acl Brown Pelican 
Maine Chickadee 


Maryland Baltimore Oriole 


NS EEE PES © Veery 
TONS Coo eves ened e wee ake Robin 
Sd a, Stile ard Madurai ad Goldfinch 
Mississippi Mockingbird 
Missouri ..... Eastern Bluebird 
CS Ee ‘Western Meadowlark 
Nebraska ........ Western Meadowlark 
er eae ee Mountain Bluebird 


Purple Finch 
Road Runner 
he ae Eastern Bluebird 
Western Meadowlark 
House Wren 
cits wid ine Bin wa Bob White 
Western Meadowlark 
Ruffed Grouse 
eer om Bob White 
decimbia ... Carolina Wren 
Western Meadowlark 
Western Mockingbird 
California Gull 
Hermit Thrush 


New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 


tas a 5 0k obs > eee aa eae Robin 
Washington .......... Willow Goldfinch 
West Virginia ........ Tufted Titmouse 
ET <a any 4 ih Wek akemee kien Robin 
Wyoming ......... Western Meadowlark 


The birds so honored by the states 
are usually selected for their feather- 
ed beauty, their songs, their value in 
fighting insects and their traditional 
associations in the particular states. 

——____-. ge 


A BURST OF ELOQUENCE 


A lecturer at a teachers’ institute 
had worked his audience up into a 
high pitch of enthusiasm by his 


panegyrics on the beauties of nature. 
He had saved his climax and nursed 
it along for the purpose of springing 
it at the instant when he felt his lis- 
teners were all set to appreciate its 
full import. 

And this is the way he put it: “My 
friends, there is just one thought which 
I wish you to take home with you, 
for it is the gist and essence of my 
whole thesis, namely—and mark my 
words—all along the untrodden paths 
of nature you can, if you will search 
for them, see the footprints of an un- 
seen hand.” 

—————_—_- 


THE TARIFF IN A NUTSHELL 


At a recent local meeting a states- 
man who was trying to explain to his 
home folks why he pleaded for tariff 
protection for local industries and free 
trade for those of other states became 
somewhat tangled with his own words 
before he got through. And no won- 
der, for this is what he said: “Fellow 
citizens—if you don’t stop shearing 
the wool off the sheep that lays the 
golden eggs you’re going to pump it 
dry.” 





Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
& Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 
tex) “ee ~ fix you up or money 
bac 


AT LE ACEI. FP IT ah Ste = = 


Only 75c at druggists. 


| 
| 
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TIRE USERS 
by the thousands all over the 
U.8. A. voweh for the LONG, HARD 
SERVICE, under severest road condi- 
tions of our standard brand ‘Tires! 
reconstructed by the ORIGINAI 
SECRET YORK PROC ESS. OUR 17 
YEARS IN BUSINESS m 


ei eceninammas 3 


ea OT 
NPAPWNOO 


7 «ae 


WITH EACH ORDER 
FOR 2 WIRES 


TAKE Ti 


31x6.00-19 
32x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 


DEALERS 
‘WANTED 


Zz 
WWWWWWWWNNNNNNNNNNG of 
sisisiataistalatalatarastststetaie 


32x) 
THRU St SEND ONLY $3 00 DEPOSIT with each tire 
NO fuss geared. ha iy ary balance Cc. 0. D. Deduct 
cen » de: 
ALL TUBES GRAND NEW USSR ET ECS 
Yor s zeae RE e@ 12 me ie service replaced at half prie@e 
IRE & RUBBER €O., Dept. 8056 
Grove Ave. Ch mH. 





I want to send all stomach sufferers a FREE PACK- 
AGE of a NEW CALIFORNIA PRODUCT that 
quickly HEALED me after many years of suffering 
from acid stomach, gastritis, constipation, gas, 
bloating, dizziness, nausea, headache, nervous in- 
digestion, heartburn, loss of appetite, and finally 
the terrific agony of duodenal ulcer. Today I enjoy 
life, have a splendid appetite and eat what I want 
without distress. This NEW PRODUCT from the 
land of sunshine and health contains no harmful 
drugs, is safe and pleasant to take. Now I want 
other stomach sufferers to know about this Cali- 
fornia product. Write today for FREE trial pack- 
age. Cheerfully sent without cost or obligation. 
LOSANA PRODUCTS, Ltd., Dept. AK 126 South 
La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Don’t delay! 





Quit TOBA cco 


Don’t try to banish unaided the hold to- & 
bacco has upon you. Thousands of invet- 
erate tobacco ag | have, with the aid of the 
Keeley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 


KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT @3':*!7,>*- 


vying 
for tobacco. Successful for over 60 years. Write 
today for FR a: BOOK and d' particulars of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARA 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-338, Sutems, is 
H the famous Keeley Treatment for Liquor and > 
Booklet Sent on Request. Cecrespendence Strictly Confidential. 











Chinese Physicians “‘Centuries-Tested” 


rormuls ‘cr ASTHMATICS! 


Americans! Wong Sun's potent “A-ATOMS” 
include genuine IMPORTED Chinese herbs--com- 
pounded from ** Centuries- ‘Tested '’ formula. NO 
narcotics, habit-forming or harmful drugs. SAFE 
100 per cent satisfaction Ba! no cost. RUSH Ic 
for valuable, amazing * ATOMS" details and 
curious Chinese Medical ja Chart. Hurry! 
(Druggists write!) HERBICINE CO., 

Dept. 41-36, Billings, Montana, U. S. A. 


BIG $ 30 
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Six Magazine 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 











Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
Country Home X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 
The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Aééress 
_ —— — —ORDER BLANK— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


[ 12{3]4TST617 1819110711112 131047 05]16117118 | 


Name. 


’s World 10 Leghorn World 
: base en .- Lif 1l Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Mothers’ Home e 
12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
3 Poultry Success 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
4 Household Magazine 14 Needlecraft 
5 Good Stories 15 Home Friend 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
& 
9 


St. or R. FP. D. 


City State 
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NEW Discovery Ends The Agony of 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS—NEURITIS 


in 15 days or 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Discovered by a Los Angeles druggist, Arnold’s Rhu- 
matone Capsules bring such astounding results, dis- 
tributors offer a written money-back guarantee. Re- 
gardless of how long standing, or of how severe your 
distress, you get definite relief in 15 days or your money 
back. Read these letters sent by appreciative users: 


“at the end of two weeks could go without 
my crutches: the third week I went to work 
again.”” J. A. GORDON, 2316 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

“After one week only could raise my arms 
above my head, rise and sit without aid, 
comb my hair, use my hands almost as well 
as ever.” MRS. FLORA VINCENT, 650 W. 
27th St., Los Angeles. 


“Attacked so badly I could not bend-or stoop. 
After 3 days I feel I am cured and the pains 
are all gone.”” CHAS. UNDERWOOD, 5Sum- 
mer, Washington. 

“When I began your treatment I could not dress 
or undress. For two years I had not walked one- 
half block. Now do most of my own work and can 
walk ten or twelve blocks.’"” MRS. A. J. HOS- 
KINS, 5529 Edgerly St., Oakland, Calif. 


New free booklet explains how and why Arnold’s 
Rhumatone Capsules can combat the most stubborn 
cases of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, etc., due to 
excess uric acid. Write today for booklet M and 
copy of our money-back offer. No obligation. Not 
sold in drug stores. 


ARNOLD DRUG CO., Desk 708 
2528 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder, 
Washington. D. C. 


AYFEVER 


and Asthma permanently relieved 
in 2 to 4 hours without drugs 
or serum. Complete relief $i— 
nothing more to ever buy. Send 
$i—or write for- free booklet, 
“Truth About Hayfever.” 


HOLF'ORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 














(TRADE MARK 


PLANTENS.. Biack 
C & © “CAPSULES 


™ oF v j i | 
REMEDY ror MEN 
AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50c 
From Pilanten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 
of the famous HelthErth’ 


e 
ice. Why 





er er 4 er from Leg 

= ney Trouble, Flatulence, ‘Sciatica, 
, Hea », etc. 

Use the efoctivg, harmless internal and 


e os =e Fa net { What ever your 
HELTH ERTH =< RE let. Just 


send your name 
AMERICAN HELTH ERTH > * 
65-14 Woodside Ave., Dept. A-910 joodside, L. 1., N. ¥, 


Do We Eat? Plenty! 


Lots of us know why we eat, but 
how many know how much we eat? 
Well here are some figures by Uncle 
Sam that really tell us how big the 
appetite of the average American 
really is. 

To begin with, the average Amer- 
ican citizen annually eats his weight 
in flour. Yes, we really mean it. Each 
year he eats about 122 loaves of bread 
and enough cake and other pastry to 
bring the total weight of flour up to 
around 160 pounds. To go with this 
amount of bread, the average person 
uses nearly 18 pounds of butter. 

Most people are glad that the trouble 
in Cuba is over for nearly everyone 
has a sweet tooth and our own coun- 
try cannot supply enough sugar for 
our candy, other sweets and the 
sweetening for our foods. The bulk 
of the sugar for the United States is 
imported from that country. It may 
sound fishy but the average sugar con- 
sumption per person is nearly 100 
pounds. 

It takes one very industrious hen to 
keep one person supplied with eggs 
for the year round as the average hen 
lays every other day and it takes about 
270 eggs for each man, woman and 
child. “Ham and——” is a favorite 
order in restaurants and this is borne 
out by the fact that an ordinary per- 
son consumes around 135 pounds of 
meat in the course of a year. 

It’s surprising but each of us gets 
away with nearly three bushels of 
potatoes, or around 170 pounds of 
them when brought to good round 
figures. And so, taking all our food 
into consideration, we eat up many 
times our weight in food each year. 

>> —___ 


SIAMESE ROYALTY AND MOVIES 


Bangkok, the capital of Siam, has a 
new movie palace. King Prajadhipok, 
an enthusiastic movie fan, had the 
new $750,000 building erected for the 
showing of American sound pictures. 
It was while the King was on his last 
visit to the United States in 1931 that 
he made a tour of inspection of vari- 
ous picture houses and incorporated 
the ideas he obtained here in the new 
Siamese theater. 

Perhaps on account of its American 
inspiration the theater is one of the 
most modern in the Far East and is a 
welcome improvement to Bangkok 
movie lovers. The older cinema 
houses have become entirely out- 
moded with the advent of talking pic- 
tures for most of the buildings are 





(USE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING, 


Now, more than ever, 
you need The Path- 
finder every week— 
right from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Con- 
trolling Center of the 
World. 


NAME 


Town 


St.or R. F. D. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send The Pathfinder to the address given below— 
for which I enclose 


—t for lt year (52 weekly issues) 
—$2 for 3 years (156 weekly issues) 


State 


The Pathfindey 


constructed of corrugated iron, res,|j- 
ing in exceptionally poor acoustics. 

The King takes many reels of pic. 
tures with his American-made motion 
picture cameras, and the Queen, Ram. 
baibarni, and other members of jhe 
royal family and government officia|< 
are skillful photographers in still anq 
motion pictures. Members of an ama- 
teur movie club are often invited jo 
the royal palace to view the showing 
of pictures the King and Queen haye 
taken. 

Siam is an ideal subject for the 
camera whether the lens be directed 
at one of the many temples with mu)- 





King Prajadhipok, Siam’s ruler of 12,000,- 
000 people, with his consort, Rambaibarni, 
who are both ardent movie fans. 


tiple roofs in Bangkok, or in the coun- 
try at the canals filled with boat traf- 
fic, the rice fields, or the northern 
hills where teak trees are cut and 
hauled by elephants to streams to be 
floated to Bangkok. Likewise the 
Siamese religious and state proces- 
sions are worthy of recording on the 
celluloid, the splendor of the rich Ori- 
ental costumes making a colorful pre- 
sentation. 

One of the Royal Princes had a pri- 
vate showing recently at which were 
shown the pictures in natural color 
he had made of the royal barge pro- 
cession with the hundreds of fantastic 
boats that were used to carry the King 
and his followers to the Buddhist 
temples to present gifts. At the same 
showing the reels he had made of the 
state processions by palanquin, and 
the annual round of ancient ceremo- 
nies were run through the projection 
machine. All these pictures had not 
only been taken by the Prince, but the 
films had been developed in his own 
laboratory. Thus does Siam move to- 
ward the civilization of the West. 

OO 


FROM SOME SCHOOL EXAMS: 


A circle is a round straight line with 
a hole in the middle. 

Sixty gallons make one hedgehog. 

Georgia was founded by people who 
had been executed in England. 

A mountain range is a large cook 
stove. 

Typhoid fever is prevented by fasci 
nation. 

Pompeii was destroyed by an erup 
tion of saliva from Vesuvius. 

——__.. go 

There are’ more than 100 varieties 

of marble in Vermont. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ertising ie the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
x seller and buyer, —s and worker together. With | 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, tr... paper offers.a rare | 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, | 
buy or exchange? Do you want ant help? Want a 
? Want to on or ? Ww money ovens 
a nice business at home, through the mails ? you 
|e wens aici your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it rogah Pathfinder. Ask for classified advertising rate 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AGENTS 
MEN AND WOMEN, make money selling wonderful 


new household stool. Automatic adjustment per- 

mits any height for use at table, sink, stove, ironing- 
hoard. Demonstration brings large profits. Send 
$2.50 for demonstrator, order book, etc. Every home 
prospect. Campbell Corporation, 201 Ellis Street, 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 


penne Whe + ne 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED to Distribute intro- 
ductory packages for large manufacturer household 
products and supply regular customers. Must be sat- 
ised to make $27.50 weekly at start. No experience 
needed. Write Albert Mills, 3965 Monmouth, Cin- 
innati, O a 
MAKE MORE MONEY Selling Wearing Apparel for 
the entire family. No experience or investment 
required. Write Nimrod Co., Dept. 146, 4922-28 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS! DISTRICT MANAGERS! 
sions! Selling hosiery, lingerie, shirts. 
Factories, 114 West 16th, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s. Pisgah, Alabama. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 


veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


NURSES—OTHERS, seeking hospital positions any- 
where. Send stamp. Scharf Bureau, 145-K-9-17, 
W. 45th, New York. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, FARMERS, age 18 to 50, qualify for steady 

future Government Jobs, $105-$200 month. Valu- 
able information Free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
260, St. Louis, Mo. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, and combination 
hounds; shipped for trial. Free literature showi 
pictures. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonh 


Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


INSTRUCTION 


$105-$175 MONTH START. Steady. Men-women, 

18-50. Hundreds after-depression Government jobs. 
Common education sufficient. Sample coaching Free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. R20, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





40% Commis- 
“‘Puresilk’’ 


























INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right, St. Louis ri. 
Ba ee = =—s FF ee ae 
DIABETES DISCOVERY BY EMINENT SCIENTIST 
is hailed at Northwestern University as outstand- 
ing medical advance. Send stamp for copy of origi- 
nal announcement and complete information. N. H. 
Boies, Bayview Building, Seattle, Washington. — 
SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 page 


book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, mild, 5 lbs. and box 
full size cigars $1.00. Cigarette roller, papers free. 

Tobacco Exchange B433, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

CASH!—Gathering each month’s weeds, roots, bark. 

— 10c (coin). International Agency, P-9, 
ncinnati. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
Possibilities. Write immediately for information on 

how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 

lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 

O'Brien, 698-W Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 
_ PERSONAL 

LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; 


correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 








LONESOME: Join one of the most active correspond- 

ence clubs in the country; several thousand mem- 
bers everywhere (free particulars). National Social 
Register, 21 Park Row, New York. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Plorida. 


LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 

yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
Wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Free. 


The Exch > - Main, 
Kansas City, Mo change, B-3827 ain 


Ee 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 

write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

LEARN HOW THOUSANDS HAVE CURED chronic 

, constipttion. Information free. Skinlur Institute, 

‘(7 S. Post, Spokane, Wash. 


PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL with money craves friend- 


—Ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39. Oxford, Fila. 


TOBACCO 


FRAGRANT, MELLOW, smoking or chewing tobacco, 
+, t—,— Ibs. ~ Box = size cigars or 
oO st free. rmers Tobacco Exchange, 
Al0l, Mayfield, Kentucky. 














WHEN GREEK MET GREEK 


Milt Fall took a party of men on a 
fishing trip. It was agreed that the 
man who caught the first fish would 
pay for the dinners for the whole 
crowd. 

As a rule Milt catches not only the 
first fish but also the last fish and most 
of the fish in between, but this time 
he didn’t even have a nibble. George 
Bassler, a Chicago capitalist who was 
a member of the party, had a bite but 
he refused to haul in the fish. “Dusty” 
Rhodes, another Chicago gangster, 
likewise had a bite but he also let the 
fish get away, although it was a good 
one. 

All the party were expecting Milt 
to make the first catch, and they were 
very sure they had the joke on him for 
once. Finally, after half an hour had 
been wasted in stalling, the others 
asked Milt how it came that he had 
had no bites. He replied: “I didn’t 
put any bait on my hook.” 

—— OO 
TREE BECOMES SHRINE 


Superstitious peasants in Hungary 
are flocking to an orchard on the out- 
skirts of Budapest to worship before 
an apple tree whose bark has a curi- 
ous formation which some have claim- 
ed to be a portrait of Christ. 


——S——— ee 
_ SONG WRITERS _—s_—- 


MAKE MONEY writing songs for talking pictures, 
radio, etc. Free booklet by America’s foremost com- 
ser. Stan Tucker, 161915 Broadwa New York. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


FORTUNES BEING MADE from songs through talk- 

ing pictures, radio, phonograph, music publishers. 
“Hit” writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet, Univer- 
sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Products Company of Kansas City is now offering 

a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and women 

banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 

E Thousands have already proved success of this 

New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet. 

Accept no substitutes. Write MEALTH PRODUCTS CO., 
603 Manufacturers Kansas City, Mo. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Pictorial Review 


neg” Only SBOe 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Can’t BEAT This 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 821 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Mag. a 
The Pathfinder Save $1.25 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. Address 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we’'ll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
No experience is necessary—no investment required. 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry. 
—- — — — USE THIS COUPON — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time. 
Please send me free particulars. 

















Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 
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Stomach 
Sufferers 


Amazed uith Results 
of UDGA Treatment 


“Gee, it’s great to eat all I 
want again."* 


“Now I could eat nails or 
old shoes." 


Acid Stomach 
Afflicts Millions 


Hyperacidity (acid stomach), 
Pis, as every physician can 
tell you, the curse of mil- 
lions. It is the most com- 
mon cause of stomach or 
gastric ulcers as well as 
many other distressing con- 
ditions and there are 
comparatively few adults 
who can truly say it has never 
troubled them. In addition to 

stomach ulcers, acid stomach is 
often the direct cause of gastritis, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, excessive gas, 
pains before or after eating, heartburn, 
sour stomach, etc. 


Double Acting Treatment Needed 


To combat these conditions you need a treatment that 
will first counteract or neutralize the excess acid 
secretions and then protect, soothe, and tone the 
membrances or stomach lining in order that the proc- 
ess of healing may take place. This is the function 
of the Udga Treatment, the prescription of a noted 
specialist, and the excellent results it has produced 
in so many thousands of cases are directly due to 


this double acting feature. 


Read What Users Say 


From among the 200,000 stomach sufferers who have 
successfully used the Udga Treatment, more than 64,000 
have testified as to the marvelous results attained ané 
the letters here reproduced are typical of the expressions 
of gratitude and appreciation that fill our files:— 


Two Operations Failed 


“T was troubled with an ulcerated stomach since 1924. 
Two operations failed to help me. Repeated diet and 
treatment at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, also failed. 
My brother told me about Udga Tablets. I sent for 
a bottle and now I eat everything with no ill effects. 
All stomach sufferers should give these tablets a 
trial.” H. Schrader, 712 E. Henry Street, Staunton, 
Illinois 


A Pitiful Sight Before Treatment 


‘Before I began taking your medicine, people said 
I was the most pitiful sight they ever saw—nothing 
but a pile of bones. But now I wish to report that I 
am feeling fine and enjoying life for the first time in 
fifteen years.’’ O. W. Smith, Strasburg, Missouri. 


Quick Relief 


*“‘My stomach trouble became so bad, that I was in 
bed for 5 weeks. I had taken only 4% bottle of your 
tablets before I noticed they had done their work. I 
shall always be a booster for your treatment.” H. A. 
Ives, St. John, Kansas. 


Offered On 






















(5 DAYS TRIAL 





And now that the merits of this splendid treatment 
have been so conclusively proved, the distributors in- 
vite all sufferers to try it at their risk and are will- 
ing to send a full 15 DAY TREATMENT ON TRIAI 
So if you can believe what your own stomach tells 
you—if you agree that freedom from stomach pains, 
distress and misery are the surest proof of results 
send for this liberal trial offer and see for yourself! 
what the Udga Treatment can do for that sick 
stomach of yours. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW 
ee ee ee eee ee 
UDGA, Inc., 1886 Foot-Schulze Bldg., 
§ St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Please send me your 15-DAY TRIAL OFFER on 
the Udga Treatment. Also free copy of your book 
on stomach troubles, testimonials, affidavit of 
genuineness and $1,0v0.00 Reward Offer to back it 
up. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


No. and Street 
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LUCIDS 


Rufus—I saw a stranger go into a 
drugstore and ask the druggist for a 
Manhattan cocktail, 

Goofus—Did he get it? : 

Rufus—Of course not. The man 
hattant any. 





Showboat Comedian—Did that audi- 
ence at Foggy Bottom call you before 
the curtain when you recited “Casey 
at the Bat” for them? 

Crooner—Call me! Why, man, they 
dared me. 


Stranger—Is the liquor they sell 
around here very powerful? 

Native—I don’t know what you call 
powerful, but I can tell you how it 
acts. A man in this town stepped out 
of a movie theater the other night to 
take a little liquid refreshment. Then 
he returned to the theater and he was 
refused admission by the doorkeeper. 

Stranger—What was there so queer 
about that? 

Native—The man didn’t know, until 
the doorkeeper explained it to him, 
that 24 hours had passed and it was 
the next night. 





Lucile—My chum is very good at read- 
ing faces. 

George—lIn that case I’d better be care- 
ful not to print any kisses there. 


Shopper—It’s so hard to find just 
what you want! 

Weary Clerk—Yes, especially when 
you don’t know what it is. 


Goofus—I have a capital idea. 
Rufus—Well, you can’t use any of 
my capital to try it out. 


ist Publisher—Pretty dull magazine 
you’re getting out. Everything you put 
in it is old and stale. Why don’t you 
put a little pep in it? 

2nd Publisher—You don’t under- 
stand. This magazine is intended for 
doctors and dentists to place on their 
ante-room tables, 


Darkey Minister—Sapphira, [ hear 
you are planning to get married. I 
hope that you take marriage seriously 
and that you have given the matter 
due consideration. 

Sapphira—Yassah, Ah has, sah. Ah’s 





been to see two fortune tellers an’ a 
clairvoyant. Ah looked it up in a sign 
book. Ah’ve dreamed on a lock ob his 


hair, Ah consulted one ob dem aster- 
rologers an’ Ah had a gypsy woman 
read mah palm. All de signs tells me 
to go ahead. No, sah, Ah isn’t one ob 
dem people dat marries in haste, no, 
sah! 


Goofus—What are you taking for 
your cold? 

Rufus—What are you offering me 
for it? 


“Alyce is a wonder. She actually 
talks with her eyes.” 

“Yes, and I suppose that when she 
feels like using strong language she 
just gives a cursory glance.” 


Movie Director—Ever see a cow? 

Applicant—Yes, I’ve been around 
"em all my life. 

Director—I’m afraid you won’t do. 
We want somebody to take the part of 
a cowboy. 


School Officer—What, Jimmie! You 
don’t intend to go back to school this 
fall! I’m shocked at you. What's the 
matter? 

Jimmie—I’ve struck. I want a mini- 
mum wage of $2 a day with a four-day 
week and no overtime. 


Reporter—Mr. Richman, I under- 
stand you are a connoisseur in art. 
Could I get you to make a signed state- 
ment to that effect? 

Mr. Richman—I may be what you 
say—but I wouldn’t want to try to put 
it in writing as I don’t know how to 
spell it. 


“Cora Anne,” said her mother, sor- 
rowfully, “every time you are naughty 
I get another gray hair.” 

“Then,” said Cora Anne, “you must 
have been a terror when you were a 
kid. Look at grandpa!” 


ist Lawyer (boasting)—When I got 
through with my plea for the prisoner 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 

2nd Lawyer—Yes; they probably all 
realized that your unfortunate client 
hadn’t a chance in the world.” 


Housewife—What! Half a dollar for 
a little fish like that! It’s twice too 
much for a fish of that size. 

Dealer—You can’t expect to get big 


“Poor Hazel! She got cruelly deceived 
when she married that old man.” 

**Didn’t he have any money?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of money—but it turns 
out he’s 10 years younger than he said 
he was.” 





Ist Partner—I have a suggestion to 
make, and that is that we employ women «, 
bill collectors. 

2nd Partner—I don’t see how tha; 
would help us. 


Ist Partner—Well, if a woman is; g; 
good at running bills down as she is a 
running them up, the idea ought to he 


winner from the start. 


fish cheap any more. All the fish have 
been scared out of their natura! 
growth by those Italian submarines, 


“What makes you think young Pav- 
berinski will succeed as a painter?” 
“He has the soul of an artist and the 
perseverance of a Fuller brush agent.” 


Bore—I don’t know how it is but | 
feel thoroughly wound up tonight. 

Hostess—How strange! And yet you 
don’t seem to go. 








NAME O’HOWLS 


FISH and HUNTER at DEADWOOD, 
S. Dak., operate a FISH and HUNTER 
supply store. 

A. G. MARSHAL is town marsha! at 
Selfridge, N. Dak. 

Henry PARKS looks after the parks 
in Watford City, N. Dak. 

At Los Angeles H. L. CAIN, auto 
mechanic, pleads guilty to beating N. 
M. ABEL, laundry driver. 

Robert EGG of Jasper, Ind., sells 
EGG sandwiches. 

While over at Huntingburg, that 
state, ADAM STRATMAN (a dam 
straight man) runs a hardware store. 

In the Post Office at Pocahontas, III., 
the clerk is D. C. REDDING, the mes- 
senger is John GREEN, and two rural 
carriers are M. S. BROWN and H. M. 
BILYEU (BLUE). 

W. E. COATS sells coats and other 
wearables at Lemmon, S. Dak. 

Add marriages: BOSTON-LONDON 
at Center, Ky.; CUTTER-HAM at Had- 
lyme, Conn.; BROWN-CABAGE :t 
Evansville, Ind.; BETCHER-BOOTS 
at Columbus, Ind.; HOOVER-COOL- 
IDGE at Warrensburg, Mo. 

io ——_—_ 
THE SAFETY VALVE 
When Luck has gone and left her card 
To say she won’t be back, 
When every car I start upon 

Seems bound to bounce the track, 
When everything I do or say 

Is turned into a hoax, 

I grab my favorite magazine 

And read a few good jokes. 


When this is that and that is this 
And all things run criss-cross, 
When I feel sharp and also flat 
And no one knows who’s boss, 
When with volcanic turpitude 
I vainly gasp and choke, 
The day is rescued only by 
The reading of a joke.—Anonymous 











